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“RID? an EXAMPLE of 


({ Spoon and Fork 


PROGRESSION 


The spoons and forks of the XVI Century were not 
y fashioned for anything except use. gets 
great care is taken to make them of proper 
shape, weight and stiffness for pasetaeel' use,’ 
with an outline convenient to handle and ° 
of a design of artistic merit and genuine . 
worth. All these features, together with 
— wearing qualities, are found in the 
d stamped with the trade-mark 


66 | 8 4 7 Rogers 
Bros.”’ 

which has for half a century been the 
standard .. Pie oe Remember 
“1847,"° there’ are other 
“Rogers. si The “Berkshire’’ is one 

\ of our recent designs; others are 
\\ shown in our catalogue No. 536 
oe \\o\ Sent Free. [i 
“N international Silver Co.,Successorto /// 


\, MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


Meriden, Conn. 
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Centu Sold by leadi / Gentu 
| Fork ' Spoon a sealer, Forks Spon. : 
fi ot : 
; BERKSHIRE 
“Metra Museum Design. 
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eS we answer every question for the 
CHURCH. | 
We will arrange designs upon request, for any 
character of work, simple or elaborate, showing 
those parts to be executed by local people, and those 
parts to be executed in New York. 


MEMORIALS 
CHURCH OR CEMETERY 


executed in Metal, Carved Wood, Stone, Granite, 
Marble, etc. Seud for Iiustrated Hand Book. 


J & Rr LANB 


¢ 59 Carmine Street, NEW YORK. 














87 West 116 St., 
New York. 
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Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


Authors and their Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Easter Pictures, etc. 
200 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 
150 MADONNAS. 
One Cent Each, 120 for $1. 


Size 54% x 8,1,500 Subjects 
Our a pre are very’ much 





superior to any others compas 
ison will prove this. Send 4c..in 
—— ‘or four sample pictures 





SO nie e, illustrated 
with tinrey (90) ph 





For Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings. 


SACRED SONGS 


No 9 THE NEW 


BOOK. 


Send 20 cents for a sample copy, and see if you 
do not like it as wellas No. 1, of which over 720,000 
copies have been sold. $25 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago, 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 


critically examined and prepared for the press. Publication 
secured. Address pR. CARLOS MARTYN, 
Box 166, Madison Square Post-Office, New York City. 


WANTED. 


Active and yd gg men to represent us in Eaxtern, Western. 
* and Southern States. cokly salary or yn poem | paid. Makeap- 
plication by letter, series reference, age, and previous occupation. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., - = New York, Chicago. 











DAGUERREOTYPES CAN BE CLEANED AND 
RESTORED 
beauty b: wee 1440 Broadway (40th Street) 
To thelr ori mal a vy, “e ek OOF TES 


EDUCATION 
T*e PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department - eae Forest 

















THE /NEw BINOCULAR. 
(THE TRIEDER) 
This new form of field glass is as small.as an ordinary 


OPERA GLASS, but has more penne and field than 
the largest FIELD GLASS, 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


Tue New Queen Acnromatic TRIPLET 
$5.00 EACH. 
CLEAR, POWERFUL, AND ALTOGETHER THE BEST 
POCKET MAGNIFIER MADE, 


Compound Microscopes. Meteorological Instruments, 
All appliances for Nature Study. Write for Circulars. 
QUEEN & CO., Inc., 
Optical and Scientific Instrument Works, 

New York, 59 Fifth Ave. 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


of famous persons 
6 Bou ht and Sold 
WALTER R. BE 
1125 Broadw: 
SEND FOR rv Latte. 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
newly invented 
| eae Bit Gran eta faa 


Pianos’ of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Lawrence Scientific School, 


























Nine tours under a. own personal 


agemen' by_ the Bureau of Uni- 
versal ‘travel with headquarters at Cor- 
nell Universit scr the only 
which 18 mal ng | travel a. . uca= 
tional in unio h recrea 

Svotland England with the. * Lakes), 








France, Germany, Switzerland, Hollan 
Belgium aod I » includ the Fx p0s1- 
tion and the Passion a. a » Sorin, 
Norway and Sweden may be visited by chose 
ho so desire. Aadress at once, 
JOSEPH me DIXON, 
F Pres. and Vice-Pres, of th: t- 





| 
oraial College, Syringnela. Ma 






Coll parato’ English and Special 
_ ective Courecs rt. Music. For partio- 


Rev. J. B. McLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 


GERLACH ACADEMY, 
BRIELLE, MONMOUTH CO., N.J. 
Military Boarding School. 


Prepares for American and European 
Universities. We take care of your boy 
during your trip to Paris this summer. 








70 Fifth Avenue, New York mac Tw. 
Th lve Departments of study 1 4 
Recommends teachers to coll . schools, Lome oeer course ending ong F phd = degree Gathelor of Selence, 0 
ondhate. Advises nts about schools. | all the States. For catalogue address the er Archi ni Seay ‘arehiter 
M. O. PRATT, Manager secretary, ELMER E. Bal RETT, LL.B.,  ; Anat 
Athenzeum Bidg., Chicago, Il omy, et ete. ovEs one yy, Bi amphie apply 
EUROPE UNDER THE MOST FAVOR, NS. SHALES. pcretary, Cau 
{| ABLE CONDITIONS. McLean Seminary for Girls. 


Correspondence is desired 


with Churches which are ready to accept 
the scientific point of view, —_ to attempt 
te work out a new series of lessons fer 
the Sunday schools of the world,  peaee not 
on what the teacher wants to teach, but 
on what the child pf 58 12,16, and ike adult 
actually needs—mu: ty he. 
Headquarters for all up to date 8. 8. 
supplies, lists of books, etc. 
Adiress SQSRER pixom, Soring- 
field, Mass., S aie 
of the Bible Norma C College. 


x 
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CRESCENT 


PLEASES THE 








wheel that no one finds fault with. 
It seems to have been built to order 
and gives immediate and permanent satis- 
faction. 
It’s the mount for the People, and the 
best way to learn of. its many good points 
is to ask its. riders. 


Bevel-Gear Chainiess Models, - $60. 
Aduit Chain Models, $25,$26 and $35. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Models; - - - $25. 


See the Crescent Bicycle isa 


SEND FOR NEW CRESCENT CATALOQGUE. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


WESTERN WHEEL SALES DEPT., 


601 Wells &t., CHICAGO. 36. Warren 8t., NEW YORE. 
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GREAT CENTERS OF TRADE 











follow the elim- 
ation of the chain, 
accept no substi- 
tute for 
“Columbia Bevel-Gears. 


Don’t be confused by the 
word “ CHAINLESS.” 


There are many untried and 
inadequate. chainless devices 
on the market. 

Columbia Bevel-Gears are the 
Original, the Standard. 

COLUMBIAS, HARTFORDS, 

STORMERS, PENNANTS, 

$75, $60, $50, $35, $30, $25. 


DIDN'T TAKE AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 


ME LONG TO|/ POPE SALES DEPARTMENT 


iS DECIDE <” HARTFORD CONN. 
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Tue Dewacre 
CORSET 





FOR STOUT FICURES. 
The only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 
requirements of stout figures. 

Made in three lengths: Extra long, long, and medium. 


Sizes 22 to 43 inch. 
Style 550, heavy coutille, satteen strips: Sizes 22 to 80, $2.00; 
8 and black. 


81 to 86, $2 25; 87 to 48, $2.50. White, dra 
Style 550, summer net white only): sizes 22 to 80, $2.00; 
81 to 86, $2.28; 87 to a8, $200. 


Style 614, fine satceen, Italian finish; sizes 22 to 380, $8.50; 
81 to 36, $8.75; 87 to 43, $4.00. White, drab and black. 


Royal Worcester and The Dowager Corsets 


ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 


Ask your dealer first. If he can’t supply you, a money-order 
sent us, with size, length, and color plainly specified, will bring 
corset to you free of expense. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, — 
WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 


onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


D ARLING’S ANIMAL BONE 


FERTILIZERS 
They meet all requirements of field 
and garden crops and 


FERTILIZER co., 27° the most 
Pawtucket, rR. 1. | ECONOMICAL 


ee eas P 














L. B. DARLING 
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Special Trial 
Offer New and 


o seeds Pansy Giant, 
y od ee te Coal Black, 
50 * ‘“ as Cardinal Red, 
so $f s4 ‘“¢ ~—s Bright Yellow, 
50 ; “& és ‘6 Azure Blue, 
50 “#1 “Bright Violet, 
50: AS ‘* Striped, Variegated. 


o ‘Pp 

little book on Pansies, telling all about culture, etc. 
A i Boowlet of on House Plants; tells just 
how, to care for every kind of window plant. 

THE MAYFLOWER magazine 8 months; finest 
publication on Flowers an: Cos dere. And our 

Catalogue of 156 pages and 9 Colored Plates. 
The? Pansies, 2 Books, Mayflower and Cat’g, 25c. 

Our Catalogue for 190Q0—2th Anniversary 
po tt Book of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 
illustrations, 9 colored plates, will be mailed free 
to.any who anticipate purchasing. Great Novelties 
in Sweet Scented and Tuberous Rex Begonias. Gera- 
niums, nt Calla, Treasure Vine, Gooseflower, 
Caladiums, Everblooming Tritoma, Cannas, Gladi- 
olus, Roses, Phloxes, Giant Peony, Lilies, Palms, 
Carnations, Primroses, Asters, Pansies, Sweet Peas, 
Verbenas, Tomatoes, Strawberries, etc. 
John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Rare ‘Trees, Shrubs, Hardy Plants 


and all scarce, new varieties of Hardy Stock. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AMERICAN NURSERY. 
Get our prices before buying. Expert practical Plans and 
we suggestions for Planting Gardens and Grounds, of the High- 
est value, FREE to all inquirers. Write for our unique 
Catalogue, a perfect Handbook and Guide. 
THE SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 
102 State St., Boston, Mass, : 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The t and choicest collection of High-Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home, 


It includes a full line of 
Eddy Refrigerators, °r.,Stnter ven” 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 








Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
miles a New York, Orders by mail receive prompt ‘and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St, 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York, 
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DEATH 





as —On Friday, March 9, 1900, Stuart Holt, son 

Shee C. and Mary Bowen Holt, aged twenty- 

Funseale on a March 11, at aP. M., at No. 90 
Willow Street, Brooklyn. 


READING NOTICES - 


Heroic Art Glass Window. 
wor ke notable exhibits at the Paris gion.” will 





be an elaborate window represen “Religion.” This 
window is to be one of four = @ chapel erected in the centre 
of the Liberal Arts Buil to show the distinctive advances 


under 
supervision. The window is now on view at the studios of 
Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, 28 to 27 Sixth — this city, where 
it is attracting a great deal of attention. 


CAFE, AS WELL AS DINING CARS. 
A Delightfal seepage on Royal Blue Trains. 
The io pent . operated by the Baltimore ‘¢ Oh‘o 


finished in plain q 
movable wic! chairs. The flooring is. is of hard rubber tiling 


ala 
-room is table Thote. 
he cars now ia commission are appropris riately named the 
* Waldorf,” “ Astoria.”” ‘*‘ Manhattan."’ “savoy.” The 
Cafe is cularly inviting to business aa who make their 
daily trips between the Metropolis and the Capital.— Adv, 





ELKHART CARRIAGES. 
The day is happily past when the man who lives in the 


country t a -jolt wagon is goad enough for his 
riding and driving. He now Pa oe pete op as you 
will find in the cities. And this is right, for > tear one on 
earth deserves the rate of life it is the tebmet who 


has bomen; int ee — nn ee ee of the 
coun’ mala onas cas 1 dealing 
Sirent a with . — mannfactirer, the armner oan now 
secure a really lass piece of work for less than he 
formerly paid . vex an intericy vehicle. This ch has been 

very ly brought — by the Elkhart Carriage & Har- 


years 
ness, selling direct » ues. rs. thereby taving the — of 
the dealer, Scent and — cases this sav- 
ing amounts to 35 per yo or more. The purchasers run 

no risk in ordering goods from a distance, as the ship with 
the privilege of examining before you pay the bill. Do not 
fail to send for their Mustrated catalogue, which they will 
send to all inquirers. . 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND WASH- 
INGTON. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The third of the mt series of personally-conducted 
tours to Old oe aot, al gee and Washington, 
via the Pennsylvania ilroad. will leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Cen aang March 81. Tourists will find tnese 
three places of great interest and at the height of their 
Lenten season, al Point Comfort especially being sought 

season. 


by those ne trans the ms 4 Spring 
"Tickets, ine. ation, meals en route in both 
directions. ssengers and , hotel ac- 


, transfers ge 
commodations at Old Fo t Me ge be vara . and Wash- 
ington and corseee ride about. ond—in fact, every 
nece expense for a of six days—will be ‘sold A 
rate of $34.00 from New York, argon! and Newark ; $82.50 
from Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadel , and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 
Outp Pomrr ComrortT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort iach age including luncheon on 
going trip, nn ene and ) ae Syl ys’ board at ~ place, 


by regular & trains within six days, 
will sold in inte ty with this tour at rate of no sa 
from New York ; $13.50 from Ri peer A ce A sy la. 
del: mp and proportionate rates 
‘or itineraries and full aoaie tnee on apoly*9 to Peioket a ~, 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Court. furee 
Bona. ase 788 ‘Broad Street, * Newark. N. 5 or por. Ge0, W 
istant Gene Passenger Agent, Broad treet 
gtation, Philadelphia,—A dy. 






















A Grain 
of Wheat 


Showing the Relative 
Positions of its Various Parts. 


In the manufacture of 


Franklin Mills Flour 


A Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 
only the outer husk or 
*# woody, innutritious 
Tt of the wheat 
ernel is discard- 
ed. There is no 


St EE A ey 






otherwise. is is 


fineness. Itis an 
for dyspe herd 
speps: ‘6 
rent ion and-con- 
etiptding rants matter of ges longstanding. 
If your grocer does not keep it, have him 
order some for you or sen us his name 
and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied. Avoid substitutes. 


The genuine bearsour labeland name 
and is made only by the 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Booklet and key to above illustration 
mailed free on request. 
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DON’T COUGH! 


You won't have to if you use 


Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 


WASHINGTON. 


Three-day Personally -Condpoted * Tour via Pennsyl- 
nia 
Few short joorers are as interesting as a trip to Washin 
ton, ons a nt s Cones sa and es pan Se made Fess . 
satisfacto' y partic g e three-day * 
conducted Ale of the Ponts wants Bailrood Besides the 
advan! secured in rates, the absolute freedom from 
care, and the general comfort and convenience afforded, an 
extended experience and familiarity with the city enghie 
the Tourist Agents of this company to visit the various 
conan of interest with the lesst confusion and delay and at 
Ene most opportune moments, thereby insuring an economy 
of time no veherwise attainable 
The next tour of the ecaeee leaves Thursday, March 15. 
Round-trip rate. covering railroad 
round trip, meals en route, transfer of passenger and ordi- 
to hotel, hotel uccomm tions, and guides, 





Rigas, 0! os es a House. For accommodations at Willard’s, 
Regent, M litan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side 
one to Meant ernon, ne par gg Old Point Comfort, and 
Norfolk at greatly reduced ra‘ 
wii tickets for ten pbeoog with special hotel rates after 
iration of hotel coupons. 
or itineraries and full information apply t ae to ticket 
Tourist Agent. 1196 Broadway, Bod yon ourt ‘eet, 
Brooklyn ; or address Geo 
senger ‘Agent, Broad Street Station, ‘Palladelphiae ade 
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“Imported Shirtings,—Plain, Plaid or Striped,—Sheer 





Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Cotton Dress Goods 


SPRINC, 1900. 


The fabrics selected for the forthcoming Spring season are 
exhibited in a spacious department, extended and com- 
pletely stocked with every variety of material that can be 
included within the title of cotton goods. 


The stock consists of many es and textures—from the 
finest Mousselines de Soie to the curable Shirtings or the 
Sheer Wash Chiffons to the handsome embroidered Piqués. 
Some of the fabrics are priced as follows : 
Dimities, various Colors and White or Black and White» 
new stripes, floral designs or set figures, such as fleur de 
lis, etc., ~ 





10 cents per yard. 

Plain Dotted or Tucked Crepes,—fashionable staple and 

pastel shades, 
1246, 16 and 25 cents per yard. 

American Chambrays, Striped Madras, and 36-inch 

Percale, : 
1244 cents per yard. , 
Sheer, Swiss muslin, Novelty and “ Knicker” Stripes, 
15 cents. 


Hemstitched Border Lawn, 40 inches wide, 


TABLE 
LINEN 
by the yard. ~—— 


To those. practical housekeepers who know 
the economy of buying table linen by the 
yard, we suggest an early inspection of a 
recent importation. 
Prices are as low, indeed, they are lower than 

they are likely to be in the near future. 

68 inches wide, 75 ceuts a yard. 

72 inches wide, $1.00, 1.25, 1.85, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00, 

2.25, and 2.50 a yard. 
Napkins to match— 
Breakfast size, $1.50, 2.25, 2.75, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 


5.00. 5.50. 
wae size, $2.50, 3.00, 4.00, 4.50, 5.50, 7.50, 


















The designs shown are of the very latest, 
and the goods are thoroughly reliable. 
[ail Orders Given Prompt and Careful Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
‘«s THE LINEN STORE,” 14 WEST 234 ST., N. Y. 








20 cents per yard. 


linen Batiste,—striped, plain and embroidered, 
25 cents per yard. 
Fancy Piques, 27 inches wide, 
18 to 35 cents per yard. 


Novelty Shirtings, broad fancy stripes, 36 inches wide, 
30 cents per yard. 





Scotch Madras, new designs, 34 inches wide, 
45 cents per yard. , 
White “ Wash”’ Chiffon, 48 inches wide, 
55, 65 and 85 cents per yard. 


Mousselines de Soie, Cotton Grenadines, Fancy Or- 
gandies, Embroidered Sheer Fabrics, 
50 cents to $3.00. 


These prices are quoted on fine 
pecially tocommend the department to patrons, on the oc- 
casion of its increased size and capacity for the coming 
season. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh $t., 
NEW YORK. 


In writing for full line of-samples mention this periodical. 


uality materials, es- . 








GOLF, HUNTING, FISHING 


FLORIDA WEST CWST RUTLS 


NOW OPEN 
RPliant System 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL, Tampa, Fla. 


A. E, DICK, Manager. 
HOTEL BELLEVIEW, Belleair on the Gulf,Fia. 


W. A. BARRON, Manager. 


SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fla. 


O. L. FRISBEE, Manager. 


OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 


P. F. BROWN, Manager. 


HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. 


H, DIEFFENBACH, Lessee 
DUDLEY S. PHINNY, Ass’t Manager. 


THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. 
! J. H. MURDICK, Manager. 


Through-Train Service New York to Florida 


For illustrated booklet, address Plant System, 200 Broadway, 
New York, and Travelers’ Informatien Co., 8 Park Place, N. Y.- 
Also at Schofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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Survey of the World. 
The Hay-Pauncefote posed the amendment, against which he sub- 
The Canal 


treaty was reported to 
the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on the 9th inst., 
with an important amendment which had 
been proposed on the same day by the chair- 
man, Mr. Davis, of Minnesota. This amend- 
ment, which was designed to meet the ob- 
jections of those who held that the canal 
should be controlled by this country during 
any war in which we might be involved, is 
modeled upon a similar provision in the 
agreement of the Powers concerning the 
Suez Canal, relating to the defense of Egypt 
by the Sultan and the Khedive, and is as fol- 
lows: 


Treaty Amended 


“It is agreed, however, that none of the im- 
mediately foregoing conditions and stipulations 
in Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of this article shall 
apply to measures which the United States may 
find it necessary to take for securing by its own 
forces the defense of the United States and the 
maintenance of public order.’ 

The sections referred to are those which re- 
late to neutrality, discrimination, blockading, 
the regulations concerning the use of the 
canal by belligerents, etc. The correspond- 
ing provision of the Suez Convention had 


- been omitted by our Government, it is said, 


because the reproduction of it in terms relat- 
ing to the Power owning the territory tra- 
versed by the canal would have reserved to 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica the rights given 
to the Sultan. The Davis amendment, how- 
ever, substitutes the United States for the 
two Central American republics. The treaty 
as a whole was reported by unanimous vote 
of the committee, altho Mr. Morgan had op- 


mitted a minority report. The committee’s 
report says that if the Suez Convention had 


“not contained a similar provision, the adop- 


tion of the amendment would still be re- 
quired “ by the true interest and necessity 
of the United States upon the highest con- 
siderations of prudence and right.” It also 
contains a long review of the history of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, saying that our Gov- 
ernment in 1860 acknowledged it to be an 
obligatory convention, that every adminis- 
tration has in some way recognized it as a 
subsisting compact, and that it is now a 
binding agreement with the express approval 
of the United States. The committee argues 
against discrimination and monopoly, and 
points out the advantages which neutrality 
would give us even if we were at war with 
Great Britain, but asserts that the treaty 
will be a bond of peace. Mr. Morgan holds 
that the effect of the amendment would be 
to annul the neutrality provisions. The fate 
of the treaty is in doubt, but the ratification 
of it by the Senate is expected. Some pre- 
dict that Great Britain will not accept the 
amendment. This is said to bé the opinion 
of the State Department. . 
Sd 

The debate on the Porto Rico 
bill was begun in the Senate 
on the 8th, and on the 9th the 
House bill for a relief appropriation of $2,- 
095,455 in collected revenue was favorably 
reported. The attitude of several Western 
Republican Senators toward the tariff bill 
was shown by the amendments proposed. 
Mr. Davis, of Minnesota, offered one extend- 
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ing over Porto Rico that part of the Constitu- 
tion which requires uniformity of taxes and 
duties. This would make trade free, and 
would imply that the Constitution could be 
applied to our new possessions only by legis- 
lation. Mr. Nelson, of the same State, offered 
an amendment extending the customs laws 
of the United States over the island. This 
also would prevent the collection of duties 
on trade between the island and the States. 
Mr. Cullom, of Illinois, is in favor of free 
trade. The Republican representatives from 
the West who voted for free trade have won 
great popularity at home. The Indiana Re- 
publicans want to nominate Mr. Crumpacker 
for Governor, altho he was never mentioned 
for the office before he voted against the 
House bill. Other representatives who voted 
for a tariff are now in difficulties at home, 
and some attempt to excuse themselves by 
saying that the tariff bill was drawn by Sec- 
retary Root. In his speech at the beginning 
of the Senate debate, Mr. Foraker at first as- 
serted that the tariff was needed by Porto 
Rico for revenue, and then showed that the 
imposition of a tariff was desired as a prece- 
dent for the, treatment of the Philippines. 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Hoar and others opposed, Mr. 
Hoar saying thatit would result in despotism. 
Among those who have recently protested 
against a tariff for Porto Rico is ex-President 
Harrison, and a majority of the Republicans 
of Indiana appear to agree with him. A 
member of the Cabinet has given to the press 
a statement of the administration’s position. 
He asserts that the President’s recommenda- 
tion for free trade and the House tariff bill 
are the same in purpose and effect. The 
President, he says, never wavered, but some 
Republicans feared that free trade for Porto 
Rico would serve as a precedent for the Phii- 
ippines, whilé the Democrats, desiring to tie 
the Government’s hands with respect to the 
Philippines, urged that under the Constitu- 
tion Porto Rico must have free trade. There 
can be no reasonable objection to the tariff, 
he adds, in view of the repayment of the rey- 
enue, except upon the ground that the Con- 
stitution requires free trade, and this the ad- 
ministration does not admit. Mr. Allison of- 
fers an amendment to the Senate bill, provid- 
ing for the admission of flour, meat and other 
food products into Porto Rico free of duty. 
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The debate promises to be a long ofie. Some 

Senators urge that the provisions for a civil ‘ 
government be stricken out of the Senate bill. 

The Republican “steering committee” is said 

to favor free trade for imports into Porto 

Rico from this country, and a reduction of 

the rate of 15 per cent. on imports into the 

States from the island. 


Js 


The arrest of officers of the 
Arrests in ‘Taylor government upon the 
Kentucky charge of’ complicity in the 
murder of Goebel has caused great excite- 
ment. As soon as the bill appropriating 
$100,000 for the detection of the murderer 
had been passed by the Democrats in the 
Legislature and signed by Beckham, war- 
rants were issued (on the 9th inst.) for the | 
arrest of Caleb Powers, Secretary of State; 
Charles Finley, Secretary of State under 
Governor Bradley; John T. Powers, brother : 
of the Secretary; John Davis, captain of 
the State House police, and William H. Cul- 
ton; a clerk in the State Auditor’s office. 
Culton was arrested on the same day at his 
home in Frankfort. The Secretary’s brother 
and ex-Secretary Finley were not in that 
city. Secretary Powers and Captain Davis 
were in the Executive Building, and could 
not be reached by the police or the sheriff, 
because the soldiers on guard would not per- 
mit the officers of the law to‘enter. Several 
attempts to arrest the two men were made 
on the 9th and the 10th, but the militia pro- 
tected them by Governor Taylor’s orders. On 
Saturday afternoon it was announced that 
within a few hours they would give them- 
selves up, but in the evening they attempted 
to escape. Wearing militia uniforms and ac- 
companied by a score of soldiers, they 
boarded a train just as it' was starting for 
Lexington, and by means of their disguise 
eluded the officers who were on guard at 
the station. Their departure was at once 
discovered, and their arrest at’ Lexington 
was ordered by telegraph. A sheriff with a 
large party of armed deputies entered their 
car at Lexington, overpowered the soldiers, 
and arrested Powers and Davis. The Sec- 
retary was wounded by a blow on the head. 
Governor Taylor had called upon the militia 
of the State by telegraph to assemble at the 

















capital. The responses showed a division, 
several companies refusing to recognize his 
authority. The Democratic prosecutors, 
who are led by Colonel Jack Chinn, profess 
to have evidence that the murder of Goebel 
was planned in the Executive Building by a 
party of twenty-five persons, and that the 
man who was to kill Goebel was selected by 
lot. It is alleged that the arrested men 
were leaders in the plot. They declare that 
they are innocent victims of a conspiracy to 
fasten the crime upon the Republican gov- 
ernment, and say they do not fear a non- 
partisan trial. Powers and Davis have par- 
dons granted to them by Taylor before they 
were arrested. Beckham is enlisting militia 
for his own use. Judge Fields, before whom, 
by agreement of counsel, all of the contest 
suits were argued, has decided that the 
courts cannot interfere, because power to de- 
cide contests for the office of Governor is 
vested in the Legislature by the Constitu- 
tion. Governor Taylor will appeal. 


Js 

The strikes in Chicago have 

Strikes and taken 55,000 men from work. 
Wages Plans for the construction of 
buildings requiring the investment of $12,- 
000,000 have been laid aside, and work upon 
buildings worth $6,000,000 has been inter- 
rupted. Of the idle workmen, 30,000 are 
those ordinarily employed in the erection 
and equipment of large strugtures; 10,000 
more have been deprived of work by the 
effect of\ the building strikes upon quarries, 
brickyards and the like. The 6,000 machin- 
ists who went on strike last week have re- 
ceived lower wages than those paid to any 
other class of workmen engaged in build- 
ing operations, their pay ranging from 15 to 
25 cents an hour. They now ‘demand that 
28 cents shall be the minimum. They also 
ask for a nine-hour day, the discharge of 
non-union men, the free admission of walk- 
fing delegates and the exclusion of colored 
workmen. There were labor riots in the 
city on the 9th and 10th, caused by attacks 
of strikers upon non-union men. One striker 
was mortally wounded and more than fifty 
injured men were taken to the hospitals. 
Mayor Harrison has promised that non- 
union men shall be protected by the police. 
The controversy between the pbuilding con- 
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tractors and their striking employees has 
become a test of endurance. The National 
Tube Company has increased by 10 per cent. 
the wages of the 20,000 men in its fifteen 
factories. An advance of the puddling rate 
at the iron furnaces last week to $6 per ton, 
(making an addition of 50 per cent. in eight 


months) has increased wages for 15,000 men. 
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The recommendations of the Elec- 
Cuba tion Commissioners will be formally 
approved and published; General Wood 
says, as soon as complete returns of 
the census shall have _ been received; 
and preparations will then at onee be 
made for the elections, which are _ to 
be held on May ist. These recommendations 
relate in part to the qualifications of voters, 
which appear to have been made known 
some days ago by the Commissioners, as re- 
ported in these pages last week. It is said 
that the Spaniards who have decided to be 
citizens of Cuba will be able, if they stand 
together, to elect their candidates for the 
office of Mayor in Havana and Cienfuegos, 
and probably in some other cities. An article 
published in the North American Review over 
the signature of James D. Runcie contained 
some statements about the Cubans which 
were not well received in Havana. Mr. Run- 
cie was a member of the Finance, Laws and 
Election Commissions. His associates in 
those commissions declared that they would 
resign if he should not withdraw, and there- 
fore he has resigned. It is said that for more 
than a year he had given valuable service to 
the American Government, to General Wood 
and to Cuban litigants, for no compensation 
except his pay as a retired lieutenant of the 
regular army, and that the article in question 
had been prepared by him, not for publica- 
tion, but for the private information of a per- 
son who caused it to be printed. 
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It has frequently been stat- 
ed that France cannot get 
along without a war more than a generation, 
and the record of the past century seems to 
give proof of this statement. When the Drey- 
fus case commenced there were a gvod 
many who affirmed that it would develop a 
war, That was averted, and the French Goy- 
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ernment seemed more firmly established than 
ever. With the commencement of the British 
war in South Africa there were anxious 
glances turned toward France, lest she 
should improve an apparent opportunity for 
the revanche. The French Government, how- 
ever, was so studiously careful to avoid any 
talk of intervention or of hostility to England 
that there seemed little danger. The bitter 
attacks upon the Queen in public cartoons 
created an uneasy feeling, but that passed 
away. More recently, especially within the 
past week, there has come up again a mani- 
festation of anti-English feeling which is re- 
garded by some as most alarming. Promi- 
nent French officials are quoted, altho per- 
haps significantly their names are always 
withheld, as affirming that the large arma- 


ments of Great Britain cannot possibly be in-- 


tended solely for the Boers in South Africa, 
but must be directed against France, and the 
talk in some of the more virulent jingo pa- 
pers in England is interpreted as expressing 
the opinion of the English people and infer- 
entially of the English Government. In re- 
sponse France is straining every nerve to fit 
herself for war. Her garrisons in Madagas- 
car, in Tonquin and the West African settle- 
ments are being strengthened with stores, 
ammunitions and improved armaments. At 
the same time local politics are becoming 
more and more complicated. Opponents of 
the present Ministry are taking advantage of 
every possible point, many of them ridicu- 
lously minute, to harass the Government. M. 
Deschanel, in pronouncing a eulogy upon the 
French army, turned it in such a way as to 
imply a great hostility to Germany. There is 
a new scandal in the case of an alleged spy, 
an employee of the French Government, who 
is accused of offering to sell naval secrets to 
Great Britain. Just what may be the pur- 
pose of all these varied influences it is not 
easy to say, unless it be that royalist in- 
trigues are their basis with the hope of upset- 
ting the republic just as the empire was over- 
thrown thirty years ago. Amid all this great 
interest attaches to the position taken by 
Russia. That is entirely regular so far as the 
Government is concerned. The French, how- 
ever, claim that Russian popular sentiment 
is strongly in sympathy with them and that 
the Gzar will be compelled to defer to it. In 
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this connection they point to the development 
of Russia’s plans in Central and Western 
Asia. Of just how much value all these re- 
ports are it is impossible to say. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the British Government 
looks upon them with considerable anxiety 
and that it is straining every nerve to be 
ready for any emergency. 
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“tas The three British armies are 
British steadily pressing on. General 
Advancing Buller is doing the least, but his 
lines are extending gradually, apparently 
forcing the Boer army up into the passes of 
the Drakensberg, near Laing’s Nek. The 
whole Biggarsberg range is being fortified, 
apparently with the intention of prolonged 
resistance. On the south General Gatacre 
has occupied Stormberg in force and is grad- 
ually pushing the troops ahead of.him. Con- 
siderable portions of these two Boer armies 
have apparently been withdrawn to increase 
the force under General Joubert opposing 
General Roberts. There have been reports 
that General Joubert had withdrawn from 
command, but these do not seem to have 
been substantiated, and altho he has been in 
Pretoria he appears to be in general control 
of the entire military movement. The great- 
est interest has centered around General 
Roberts. Twice he has outflanked the Boer 
force and compelled them to withdraw, the 
second time after a sharp and decisive battle. 
In each case the best results of the victory 
were not available because of the exhaustion 
of General French’s horses and the lack of 
sufficient mobile infantry to take advantage 
of the success. General Roberts is within 
about twenty-five miles of Bloemfontein, is 
forcing the Boers to the north, and appears 
to have a hope of cutting off the southern 
army entirely unless they withdraw more 
rapidly than has as yet been indicated. The 
news from Mafeking is uncertain. The ‘sit, 
uation there appears to be increasingly diffi- 
cult, and the suffering of the garrison is 
great. Stories of its relief and its capitula- 
tion are repeated, but of definite news there 


‘is as yet none. A strong column is advancing 


for relief, but the Boer forces are drawing 
their lines still more closely and making the 
attack more-vigorous, apparently anxious to 














secure at least this one of the three beleag- 
ured places. Reports continue to come of the 
disorganization of the Boer troops, but they 
are not thoroughly confirmed, notwithstand- 
ing the propositions for peace from the two 
Presidents. The greatest weakness appears 
to be, a8 was anticipated, among the Free 
Staters, tho it is stated that the Transvaal 
men are getting weary of the war. 
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loyalty and of affection have been even 
greater than at the great Jubilee manifesta- - 
tions a few years ago. Perhaps the most 
significant action, however, has been in re- 
gard to Ireland. The Queen was expecting 
to make her annual visit to the south of 
France .or to Italy, and arrangements had 
been perfected for her doing so, but those 
plans were suddenly changed. Various rea- 
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Queen Victoria, notwithstand- sons have been given; the bitterly anti-Dng- 
The Queen ing her great age and secluded lish feeling in France, made manifest a few 


habit of life, has suddenly come into prom- 
inent and active participation in public 
matters. She has set aside all the traditions 
of the court by appearing among the people 
in the streets and parks of London, and has 
been greeted on every hand with the great- 
est of enthusiasm. The people have appre- 
ciated her course, and the demonstrations of 


months since in the outrageous cartoons 
published in the French papers, but appear- 
ing more or less in other ways; and the re- 
crudescence of anarchist plots and agita- 
tion in Italy, which has, it is said, been rep- 
resented by the Italian Government as a 
reason why it would. perhaps be the part 
of prudence for her not to come there, But 
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both of these reasons are thrown into the 
shade by her decision to do what has not 
been done for nearly forty years—visit Ire- 
land. One of the occasions of complaint on 
the part of the Irish people has been that 
royalty turned them the cold shoulder, while 
at the same time Irish soldiers have fully 
borne their share in loyalty and martial 
vigor. The continuance of the Irish feeling 
has been shown by the course of the Irish 
members of Parliament and the constantly 
manifested sympathy with the Boers in Ire- 
land itself. The Queen has taken special 
pains to recognize the valor of her Irish 
troops, and at her request the War Office has 
promulgated an order that all men of the 
ranks in Irish regiments shall wear in their 
headdress on St. Patrick’s day a sprig of 
shamrock as an essential distinction. Both 
of these decisions have been most cordially 
greeted, altho some of the Irish press are not 
effusive. They say that the Irish chivalry 
will certainly give a respectful reception, but 
can hardly be enthusiastic. There are va- 
rious interpretations put upon these actions 
of the Queen, the most common being that 
the Government wishes to do all in its power 
to appease Irish hostility, and especially in 
view of possible, and, as some say, probable 
political complications even more serious in 
their character than the South African war. 
se 

It is announced that the ar- 

The Delagoa jitration tribunal, sitting at 
Bay Case Berne, Switzerland, has pro- 
pounded judgment in the matter of the Dela- 
goa Bay claims, altho the final announce- 
ment has not yet been made. The history 
of the case is as follows: The Portuguese 
claimed the bay by virtue of its discovery 
by Vasco da Gama more than three hundred 
years ago, altho they did not establish a 
colony. On the passing of the Dutch posses- 
sions in South Africa into the hands of Great 
Britain in the eighteenth century, the Eng- 
lish sent an expedition along the coast, and 
concluded treaties with the native chiefs 
which secured the southern part of this bay 
to Great Britain. Soon after the Portuguese 
authorities took possession of the northern 
part, and made some claims to the southern 
part, which, however, remained in the hands 
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of the British until 1871, when the Portu- 
guese seized a British ship. Mr. Gladstone 
submitted the case to arbitration without 
appeal, and Marshal MacMahon, President 
of the French Republic, decided in favor of 
Portugal. In this Great Britain acquiesced. 
In 1875 the Transvaal entered into an agree- 
ment with Portugal for the construction of 
a railroad from the bay to the heart of its - 
territory. Portugal was to buiiu it to the 
frontier and the Transvaal from the frontier 
to Pretoria. An American citizen, Colonel 
McMurdo, was awarded a charter for the 
rdad to the Transvaal border, and given a 
concession for ninety-nine years, involving 
the refusal of permission for another road 
for a distance of seventy miles on each side 
of his line, which gave him a practical mon- 
opoly of the inland trade. In 1887 the road 
was completed to the Transvaal frontier, 
and then the Portuguese Government in- 
sisted upon its being continued for a consid- 
erable distance, and completed within eight 
months. This was absolutely impossible, 
and the expiration of the term found the 
supplementary portion not quite finished. 
Thereupon the Portuguese Government re- 
covered the concession and confiscated ,the 
entire railroad property. On the death of 
Colonel McMurdo his rights were taken up 
by both the British and American govern- 
ments and Portugal was warned that she 
would be held responsible for injury or 
loss to British subjects, while the United 
States Government supported the claims of 
Colonel’ McMurdo’s heirs and other invest- 
ors. At last the whole matter was submit- 
ted to arbitration, and in 1890 the Swiss Gov- 
ernment appointed three of its most emi- 
nent jurists to constitute the tribunal. In 
the following summer representatives of 
“Great Britain, the United States and Por- 
tugal formally signed the writ of submission, 
but the court was not organized till Feb- 
ruary, 1892. The claim includes one of 
$7,250.000 for the Delagoa Bay ‘Company 
and $1,500,000 for Mrs. McMurdo. Compe- 
tent engineers, it is stated, estimate the con- 
cession to be worth at present more than 
$30,000,000. The whole matter has hung fire 
for a long time, and as generally understood, 
for political reasons, 
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Effect of the Proposed Porto Rican Tariff 


By Azel Ames, M.D. 


[Major Ames was commissioned by the Federal Party of Porto Rico to serve the interests of the island at Wash. 
ington during the pendency of legislation affecting it. He has visited all parts of that possession and knows the people 
and conditions well. He it was who carried out General Henry’s plan for the vaccination of’ the entire population.— 


Eprror.] 


GAINST the unmistakable judgment of 
A the country and of ninety per cent of 
the press; and—as their feeble sub- 
terfuges indicate—against their own con- 
sciences, the Republican majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the National 
House has forced through, by a narrow mar- 
gin, a bill imposing duties. equivalent to fif- 
teen per cent. of the schedules of the “‘ Ding- 
ley tariff’? upon merchandise going to or 
coming from Porto Rico. 

It is betause the “plain people” of the 
United States, once informed and thorough- 
ly aroused; and because the American press, 
once having made sure of its ground, are apt 
to make themselves potentially felt in mat 
ters involving injustice and inhumanity, that 
the delegates from Porto Rico, now repre- 
senting the island’s interests at Washing- 
ton, hold hopefully with you, that “the 
Porto Rican Bill will not be lost until the 
Senate has had its say.” They confidently 
appeal to that Chamber, which has just 
shown wisdom and equity in the “ Hawaiian 
Bill,” to right the wrongs the people of Porto 
Rico have been made to suffer “ in the house 
of their friends.” 

A bill to impose customs duties upon Porto 
Rico presents three essential factors—its le- 
gal phase, its moral aspect and its practical 
results. Except as the others may chance 
to be interwoven with it, I propose herein to 
consider only the latter factor—viz., the “ ac- 
tual effects the fifteen -per cent. tariff will 
have on Porto Rico for the next two years,” 
should the Ways and Means Bill become law. 

It is only fair to note that the wording of 
the bill does not make it necessarily opera- 
tive for the full term of two years, but pro- 
vides that it shall not apply after March 1st, 
1902 (Senator Foraker has so amended his 
Senate bill as to provide that free trade 
must follow at that date). It is also well to 





remember that it will ‘ require nearly, ‘or 
quite, two years, to bring the devastated and 
overgrown plantations, the neglected sugar 
mills and machinery, the former instrumen- 
talities of agriculture and commerce, back 
to their aforetime good condition and effect- 
iveness. Comparatively little can be accom- 
plished in this direction in less than a year, 
so that the island products to which the fif- 
teen per cent. tariff would apply will for the 
next year at least be fractional only. If the 
operation of the bill should continue to the 
end of the second year, it would undoubt- 
edly apply to full crops. 

‘Considered generally, commercial distrust 
is by far the most pernicious result of the 
imposition of the proposed tariff, as it must 
be of any customs adjustment other than 
absolutely unrestricted commerce between 
the United States and Porto Rico. There is 
a reasonable probability, amounting almost 
to conviction, in the minds of the business 
world, that if free commerce is established 
it will not be withdrawn or “ tinkered.” Per 
contra, there exists a rational fear that so 
long as any tariff obtains it is liable and 
likely to suffer frequent and serious changes 
at the demands of party, powerful interests 
or local needs. Unless conditions are so 
stable as to permit business calculation, and 
so afford warrant for investment and the 
extension of trade, capital and enterprise, 
which are prime necessities of the island, 
will not interest themselves there. 

Consideration of the practical effects of the 
fifteen per cent. tariff pertains, first, to those 
resulting from its application to exports from 
the island coming into the United States; 
and, second, to those attending its imposition 
upon commodities going from the United 
States to Porto. Rico. 

The only products of the island which are, 
up to the present time, worthy of mention 
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as exports, ate its staples: coffee, sugar and 
tobacco. Coffee is upon the “free list” 
under the “ Dingley tariff,’ and hence, al- 
tho the largest crop in money value raised 
in the island, would bear no part of the 
burdens which are imposed in the pending 
bill, ostensibly for the island’s maintenance. 
Inequitable as this seems, it is well that it is 
so—at least at present—for, since the Span- 
ish-American War, no market, except that 
of the United States, is open to Porto Rican 
coffee, and the people of the United States, 
long accustomed to the use and peculiari- 
ties of the Brazilian coffees, are as yet un- 
aware that they have in the best grade of 
Porto Rican coffee a berry fully equal to the 
best Java or Mocha. It has therefore as yet, 
in the only market (practically) open to it, 
but little sale at a fair price. In European 
markets it has always brought a very high 
price. Tobacco stands in a very similar po- 
sition. Before the Spanish-American War 
the chief market for Porto Rican tobacco 
was Cuba, from which it is now cut off by 
the prohibitive tariff most unjustly laid upon 
it by Executive order,-in the interest of the 
larger island—which does not belong to the 
United States—and to the ruin of the to- 
bacco interest of our own Porto Rico. Porto 
Rican tobacco is chiefly used for “ fillers,” 
and no great amount of it has ever found its 
way to the United States, except through 
Guba. It is probable that it will be found, 
in future, most profitable to manufacture the 
bulk of the tobacco in the island, and it is 
therefore difficult to make estimates of tar- 
iff results. That which comes to the States 
will, under the “ fifteen per cent.” of the 
“Dingley ” schedules, carry duties as fol- 
lows: 


“Wrapper” tobacco (five per cent. of the 
crop) will pay about twenty-eight cents per 
pound. 

* Mixed wrapper and filler” (fifteen per cent. 
of the crop) will pay about sixteen and one-half 
cents per pound. 

“Filler” tobacco (eighty per cent. of the 
crop) will pay about five cents per pound. 


Altho there is at present no price on Porto 
Rican tobaccos in the United States, owing 
to the small amount hitherto marketed 
here (direct), they will undoubtedly soon es- 
tablish their relative values, and under the 
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duties above named will pay a fair profit. 
As the tobacco culture of the island is in 
comparatively good condition, the proposed 
tariff would find pretty speedy application, 
if the American market will take the crop, 
either raw or manufactured. A small amount 
of the poorest grade was formerly marketed 
in Europe, but the post-bellum tariffs are 
prohibitive. The difficulty of ascertaining 
with any statistical exactness what the prac- 
tical effect of the tax upon tobacco will be, © 
until the shapes and quantities in which it 
will seek the market are known, is clearly 
apparent. 

Sugar, it is evident, is the one crop which 
will, from the first, yield any considerable 
revenue, and it will hence bear the major 
portion of the burden of such maintenance 
of the island as shall depend upon customs 
revenues. That it will pay a small profit 
under even the full “ Dingley ” tariff—when 
the best methods and appliances for its cul- 
tivation and manufacture are employed—is 
admitted. Hence every reduction in the tar- 
iff goes to enhance the profit of the producer. . 
It is of the utmost importance that this is so; 
for in this fact resides the only present hope 
of higher wages, and hence better conditions, 
for the great.number of laborers who now 
work the sugar plantations. Hitherto the 
profits on sugar have not been sufficient to 
afford more than the miserable wages—fifty 
centavos per day (thirty cents in gold) and 
their breakfast—paid to these men: A les- 
sened tariff—better still, and more justly, no 
tariff at all—will permit an increase in their 
wages, the sole hope visible of better things 
in the peons’ condition, until the increased 
cultivation of small fruits, vegetables, etc., 
shall enlarge their opportunities. While it 
is not supposable that all of the increased 
profit on sugar to be derived from lessened 
tariffs will go to the laborer, it is reasonably 
sure that he can command a portion of it, 
and will get it. The results of-the reduced 
tariff to the planter will be found in larger ~ 
crops, better machinery and proportionate 
profits. 

The injustice, hardship and gross incon- 
sistency of a fifteen per cent.—or any 
other—tariff, between the United States and 
Porto Rico, stand out in all their nakedness 
when one comes to consider the actual ef- 

















‘ fect of the tax upon commodities going into 
the island from the States, especially now, 
when, owing to the laches and mismanage- 
ment of her putative protector, the United 
States, she has lost certain of her markets, 
and, from this cause and the devastation of 
the hurricane, is actually starving. Of 
course free commerce with the United 
States and her dependencies would restore 
certain of these lost markets and help to 
create others. Any tariff at all prevents 
such a result. Discrimination in behalf of 
Cuba against Porto Rico is so palpably lack- 
ing in justice and reason as to need no com- 
ment. 

The Island of Porto Rico now receives 
from the United States, free of duty, by 
Executive “order,” the following, largely 
staple articles of food supply, and of course 
of the gravest concern to a starving people: 
Flour, rice, codfish, pork, bacon, corn meal, 
fresh beef and mutton, bags for sugar, 
“ shooks,” rough lumber, agricultural imple- 
ments, machinery, trees, shrubs, seeds and 
school furniture. By the Ways and Means 
Committee Bill each of these will come 
under the fifteen per cent. tax proposed, and 
be obliged to pay it. If there was reason— 
as there surely was—for placing these ar- 
ticles upon the “free list” by Hxecutive 
“order,” there can certainly be no jus- 
tification in now taxing them, especially in 
the face of the very recent (February 14th) 
most distressing report from Governor-Gen- 
eral Davis as to the conditions of the peo- 
ple. He says: 

“TI cannot, in any words. at my command, 
overstate the emergency and gravity of the in- 
dustrial paralysis now existing in Porto Rico. 
The only remedy for the industrial condition 
I can suggest is the opening of markets for the 
accumulated surplus of productions and the es- 
tablishment of such trade conditions, by Con- 
gressional legislation [clearly he means free 
commerce], as will give confidence to investors 
and encourage the development of the natural 
resources. Until this is done the paralysis must 
continue, and the poor and helpless, in increas- 


ing numbers, must be fed, or they will starve to 
death.” 


The refinement of cruelty manifest in tax- 
ing food, etc., now “ free,” is powerfully em- 
phasized by the negotiation, during the last 
month, by the State Department, of a re- 
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ciprocal commercial treaty with the British 
Island of Trinidad—having of course free 
trade with Great Britain—a near neighbor 
and a competitor of Porto Rico. By the 
terms of this treaty Trinidad is given a 
“ free list” nearly twice as large as that now 
enjoyed by Porto Rico under Executive “ or- 
der,’ which “ order ” will be annulled by the 
passage of the “ fifteen per cent.” tariff bill. 
Worst of all, the commodities admitted 
“free” to Trinidad (a prosperous and alien 
island) from the United States are largely 
the very food supplies which it .is proposed 
to make starving multitudes of our own peo- 
ple in Porto Rico pay duties upon under the 
pending bill. There are no words in_ the 
English language sufficiently virile and com- 
prehensive to adequately characterize such 
cold-blooded and perfidious indifference as is 
shown in these contrasted (proposed) acts of 
the United States. 

It is, of course, true that the amount of tax 
imposed under the fifteen per cent. limit, 
would be, in many cases, quite small; but 
to men, women and children who are poor 
and starving a featherweight is as burden- 
some as it is unrighteous. 

The revenues to be derived from the im- 
position of the tax do not return to the starv- 
ing poor who pay no taxes, and bring no 
tangible benefits to them. It is hence ab- 
surd to assert that because the revenues 
derived from this tax are to be returned to 
the island the tax is a creditable beneficence. 
It practically. benefits the merchant and the 
taxpayer only. Moreover, there is no equi- 
table ground for taking anything from the 
Porto Ricans, and hence there can be shame 
only in returning to them as a beneficence 
that which is theirs of right. The pretext 
deceives no one. The political and corporate 
influences which govern are palpable. 

An eminently practical and potent effect of 
placing a fifteen per cent. duty on American 
machinery, hardware and other manufac- 
tures, it needs no sage to discover, will be a 
less demand from the island for these goods, 
while to put fifteen per cent. duty in Porto 
Rico upon machinery, implements, etc., and 
to give them free to Trinidad, is of course 
to put a premium upon Trinidad products, 
against those of our own island. Even the 
fifteen per cent. is Just enough with several 
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commodities (probably many)—e. g., Califor- 
nia wines versus the ordinary Spanish 
brands—to throw the balance in favor of the 
foreign product, and, finally, the smaller the 
bulk of exports, breadstuffs, machinery, 
hardware, etc., sent to the island, the less 
will be the American’ shipping freighting 
these exports and affording the “ American 
bottoms ” required by law, necessary to ship 
the island products to the States. Free com- 
merce will create a great demand for Ameri- 
ean goods and American ships, which any 
tariff must proportionately lessen. : 

The practical differences of results be- 
tween a fifteen per cent. tariff and a twenty- 
five per cent. tariff will be only those of pro- 
portion; the fifteen per cent. giving only a 
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slightly larger profit on sugar and tobacco 
(citrus fruits and other products are not yet 
exported in quantities worth mentioning), 
and a little less cost to the people of the is- 
land of the necessities of life. The latter is 
the only element of appreciable value in this 
placebo with which the House leaders have 
thought to, in some degree, placate the fe- 
verish wrath of the American people and 
press. Its purpose and puerility. are equally 
obvious. . 

If the fifteen per cent. tariff is to become 
law, both press and people should insist that 
it apply only to the products of the island, 
and that all articles going into Porto Rico 
from the United States or its dependencies 
should be free of duty. 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


Rican Bill. . 


By Hon. Edmund W. Pettus, 


UnitTep States SENATOR FROM ALABAMA, 


RECEIVED a few days ago a communi- 
| cation from Mr. Morris K. Jesup, presi- 

dent of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, inclosing a resolution of that body as 
to the proposed tariff on imports from the 
United States into Porto Rico, and from 
Porto Rico into the United States, and con- 
demning the proposed tariff enactment. I 
agree entirely with that resolution in hold- 
ing that such a tariff between parts of the 
Same country is unjust, unwise and sub- 
versive of the interests of both parties. I do 
not propose to give any further opinion on 
the question of policy. 

The law of the case is one that should be 
first examined. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that © 

“ Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States; but all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” (Art. I. Sec. 8.) 


And the Constitution further declares: 


“The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned and the members of the several State 
legislatures and all executive ‘and judicial of- 

- ficers, both of the United States and of the sey- 





erai States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation 
to support this Constitution.” (Art. VI.) 

All admit that Porto Rico is a part of the 
United States, and the inhabitants (with 
certain exceptions) are citizens of the United 
States. They are not citizens of any State 
in’ the Union, but they are citizens of the 
United States residing in the Territory of 
Porto Rico, and they have all the personal 
and property rights conferred by the Con- 
stitution of the United States on its citizens. 
Now what is the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion when it says, “but all duties shall be 
uniform throughout the United States?” 
Does it not mean exactly what it says? The 
“United States” as here used means all of 
the territory over which the United States 
exercises sovereign dominion. If it does not 
mean all of this where will you begin to limit 
it? This has so far been its accepted mean- 
ing among lawyers and judges. To carve up 
this expression and limit its obvious im- 
port, by sharp theorists, ought not to be 
countenanced by any lawyer or law maker. 
Porto Rico is a part of the United States; 
and the duties in Porto Rico must be uniform 
with the duties in New York. 

If your readers have any desire to study 


















this question on the authorities, I will men- 
tion a few of the cases that they could read 
with profit. Loughborough’s case 5, Whea- 
ton 660. “ Views of the Constitution,” by 
Justice Baldwin, 84 and 85. Thompson 
Against Hutah, 170th U. S., 346. Your read- 
ers can find all of the authorities by exam- 
ining these three books. 

The favorite maxim, invented by the au- 
thors.of this wicked measure to cripple com- 
merce between parts of the United States, 
is that the Constitution does not proprio 
vigore extend to the Territories of the United 
States. There never was a greater fallacy 
utiered by man, in the sense in which this 
maxim is used. You will notice that the 
Constitution of the United States itself or- 
ders that every officer of the United States 
and every officer of every State, legislative, 
executive or judicial, shall take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United 
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States. So that wherever the army or navy 
may be sent, every one of its officers takes 
along with him the Constitution of the United 
States, and his sworn duty to obey it. If 
you send an officer into any Territory, over 
which the United States has sovereign au-. 
thority, that officer goes and is always con- 
sciuus that his every official act and his 
every personal act, for that matter, must be 
in obedience to our fundamental law. Talk 
about the Constitution of the United States 
not being in force in one of its Territories, 
when you cannot get an officer there, under 
any possible circumstances, without having 
him fettered and confined in the discharge 
of his duty by the great instrument which 
our ancestors so wisely planned. The Con- 
stitution may not be literally an automobile, 
but it moves with great force wherever you 
send a patriotic citizen as an officer of the 
Jnited States. . 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


Notes from England. 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


HAVE just been reading in some of the 

| newspapers certain paragraphs which 
tell of the progress made by the na- 
tional committee fer the Gladstone memorial 
to raise a fitting monument to the memory 
of the great departed statesman. I believe 
the movement is progressing very success- 
fully, altho public attention has been dis- 
tracted a great deal lately by other objects. 
I am myself.a member of the committee but, 
owing to ill health, I have not been able to 
take any part in its work. The recent ref- 
erences made in some of the newspapers 
to the projected national monument came 
on my mind just now with a curious feeling, 
or I might almost say a curious shock, of 
incongruity. What a time at which to direct 
public attention to such a memorial! The 
policy which the existing English Govern- 
ment have lately been carrying on, the pol- 
icy which is now illustrated by the war in 
South Africa, is the cruelest outrage on the 
memory of Mr. Gladstone. It was his noble 
policy which gave back to the Boers, after 
their victory at Majuba Hill, that national 


independence of which England, guided by 
false counsels, had wrongfully striven to de- 
prive them. When Gladstone came back to 
power his first work was to restore its in- 
dependence to the Transvaal Republic, even 
altho the Republicans had beaten the Eng- 
lish forces in the field; and even altho Eng- 
land then could have crushed every attempt 
at resistance by sending Sir Evilyn Wood 
to South Africa at the head of a new army. 
Gladstone proclaimed that: England had 
done wrong when she annexed the Repub- 
lic, that the Boers fighting for their inde- 
pendence had done just what Englishmen 
would have done under the like conditions, 
and he declared that moral laws and national 
honor alike compelled England to atone for 
her wrong doing, and that the moral laws 
prevailed for nations as well as for individual 
men. It seems to me that the time is 
strangely ill-suited for a national monu- 
ment to Gladstone from the people who, as 
represented by their Government, are com- 
mitting such an outrage on his memory as 
that which is typified in this South African 
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campaign. One cannot help thinking what 
Gladstone himself would have felt, if he 
were living, at such a reversal of his pol- 
icy, and how little he would be consoled by 
a glimpse into the future, telling him that 
the people who had so soon forgotten his 
teaching would nevertheless be found will- 
ing to subscribe toward a monument in his 
honor. 

Meanwhile the war casts its dark shadow 
over everything. Nothing, I must say, can 
be more remarkable than the patience that 
has been shown by the English public under 


this long ‘series of totally unexpected re-- 


verses.. The popular voice is not shrieking 
out that we are betrayed, as it would surely 
‘have been heard in France during any such 
national disasters. There is not even any 
clamor raised against the generals who 
have been so unsuccessful in the field. There 
is a quiet, manful assumption that these 
generals have done their best under the 
most trying conditions, and that the system 
at home is to blame and not the army in 
South Africa. The system will, of course, 
have to be remodeled sooner or later, and, so 
far as I can judge, the scheme of reorgan- 
ization, explained the other night by minis- 
ters in both Houses of Parliament, does not 
seem, by any means, to satisfy public ex- 
pectation. The whole military system ap- 
pears to want democratizing, if I may thus 
apply the word—that is to say, we want to 
throw the ranks of the officers more freely 
open to mere merit and talent than has been 
done up to the present. Evidently the Im- 
perialistic section will, for a time at least, 
carry all before it in favor of a greatly en- 
larged army; and as the country has not as 
yet taken up the idea of a conscription 
everything will have to be done which can 
make enlistment more attractive and can 
give a better chance to talent honorably 
anxious to rise from the ranks., For myself 
I deeply deplore the sudden growth of this 
military spirit, and I can only hope that be- 
fore very long we may see a revival of 
that statesmanship which found its highest 
duty and its greatest honor in the promo- 
tion of peace, education and prosperity 


among the populations which already ac- 
knowledged the scepter of the Queen and 
found but barren honor in the mere increase 
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of territory. At present, however, and no 
doubt for some time to come, the reaction 
against the Gladstone policy is in full swing, 
and the break up of the Liberal party is only 
one of the most obvious of its consequences. 
In the meantime the Government, by prom- 
ising a reorganization for the military sys- 
tem, have anticipated, and for the present 
avoided, the pressure of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
attack. Obviously, until their own plan has 
been fully discussed, it would not be possible 
to condemn them and their system as total 
failures. Then it is certain that, just at 
present, there is no other set of men who 
believe themselves in a condition to under- 
take office if the present Government were 
to be turned out; and as Lord Roberts is 
now at the front of the South African cam- 
paign and any day may bring tidings that 
his military genius has given an entirely 
new turn to the affairs there, the present 
Government have nothing to do, for the mo- 
ment, but to go along in the best way they 
can and let time and the hour bring them 
relief, or bring them absolute overthrow. 
One reflection on the events of the war 
has to be made even by an observer as thor- 
oughly opposed to the whole purpose of the 
war policy as I am myself, and that is that 
no rank or class in the country has shrunk 
from the perils of the war and the sacrifices 
of the war. The upper classes, the society 
classes as they are called, are suffering as 
deeply as the poorest of the people. The 
palaces of the West End and the.parks in 
the country are in mourning, just as are the 
garrets of the East End and the cottages of 
the rural hamlets. The proportion of the 
officers killed in this campaign is greater 
than in any war in which England has 
been concerned during our time. The Boers 
are keen shots, and they look out for the 
officers just as they did when they were 
fighting against England some twenty years 
ago. The number of young officers killed 
seems to me to exceed anything that I can 
remember in any campaign during my time 
as an observer of public events. London is 
steeped in gloom, the times are sadly un- 
propitious for authors, publishers and dra- 
matic managers. At some of the popular 
and fashionable theaters, which are usually 
crowded after the opening of Parliament 
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has brought, or is expected to bring, new 
light into the metropolis, I have been told 
that on several nights lately the stalls were 
nearly empty. Hardly any new books are 
coming out; while yet, by a curious but eas- 
ily explained freak of the publishing trade, 
there is a sudden increase in the issue of 
new illustrated magazines and weekly news- 
papers. The explanation of this somewhat 
feverish outburst of new literature is ob- 
vious. The illustrated magazines and news- 
papers are full of the war, and only the war; 
and the public want nothing but news about 
the war and pictures of the events and the 
men of the campaign. Nothing else is read, 
nothing else is looked at, nothing else is 
talked of. This is the one only active de- 
partment of what I may call the artistic 
world. The rest, as Hamlet says, is silence ! 

I have just been reading, with a peculiar 
and personal interest, an article by Mr. W. 
L. Alden, a New York journalist and author, 
who has been for some time on this side of 
the ocean. The article to which I refer is 
one of those chapters of autobiography 
which are entitled “In the Days of my 
Youth,” and appear weekly in my friend T. 
P. O’Connor’s paper M. A. P. Mr. Alden 
tells us how in his early New York days he 
was once guilty of a practical joke which 
“grew to such large proportions that I may 
be excused for mentioning it.” The idea of 
the joke was to see how much advertise- 
ment could be obtained for nothing, and 
with the object of this, giving this sporting 
idea a chance, Mr. Alden and some few of his 
friends started a paper in New York to ad- 
vocate the conversion of the United States 
Government into a military despotism under 
an Emperor. The jokers raised enough 
money to print the first number of the paper. 
The Imperialist was published on the ist of 
April as an appropriate day for the issue of 
such an enterprise in journalism. The Im- 
perialist was instantly.assailed by the Amer- 
ican press of all political shades. The Demo- 
crats declared that it was published in the 
interest of General Grant, who proposed to 
make himself Emperor. The Republican 


press cried out against it as the organ of 
the defeated Southerners, who were striving 
to overthrow the Republic with the secret 
help of the Democrats. 


The Southerners 
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stigmatized it as the organ of a base plot to 
implicate them in an ignoble conspiracy. 
The Imperialist was puffed for a time into a 
big circulation, and then it began to col- 
lapse; and the joke was allowed tq come to 
an end. Now comes my personal interest 


in the story. © I was living in New York at 
the time when The Imperialist. made its first 
appearance, and I was then a regular con- 
tributor to the columns of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. It was in the editorial rooms of THE 
INDEPENDENT that I saw the first number of 
The Imperialist. ‘The title of the paper at- 
tracted my curiosity, and I took up the jour- 
nal and began to read it through. It seemed 
to be a somewhat astonishing enterprise to 
start in New York a journal which professed 
to have for its object the overthrow of the 
Republic and the setting up of a military Em- 
peror. My old friend, Mr. Oliver Johnson, 
then one of the editors of THz INDEPENDENT, 
was seated at his desk in the room, and I 
turned to him and asked him, “ Areyou Amer- 
icans going to stand this sort of thing ?” 
“ What sort of thing ?” he asked very nat- 
urally ! Then I told him I had been reading 
The Imperialist, and that The Imperialist was 
advocating the establishment of a military © 
Emperor to rule over the United States. 
Oliver Johnson did not seem in the slight- 
est degree disturbed by this portentous an- 
nouncement. He replied in the coolest and 
the most indifferent manner, as if the sub- 
ject was not of the slightest importance. 
“ Well, I suppose if-any one thinks we ought 
to set up a military Emperor, he has a right 
to say so; and his saying it won’t do us any 
harm,” and he went on with his editorial 
work just as if The Imperialist had never 
started into existence. I remember being 
greatly impressed by his answer at the time. 
I had but lately come from Europe, where 
the journalist who openly advocates a 
change in the established form of govern- 
ment would be likely to have experience of 
his country’s penal laws, and it was some- 
thing new to me to find the doctrines of 
The Imperialist treated by a devoted repub- 
lican as if nobody cared three straws 
whether they were preached aloud or kept 
in secret. I have told the story many times 
since those days, and always as an illustra- 
tion of the best way in which to deal with 
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treasonable doctrine. But I never knew un- 
til this day that the issue of The Imperialist 
was a practical joke; and I can only say 
that my friend Oliver Johnson’s philosophy 
would have been just as sound even if The 
Imperialist had been a serious enterprise. 

I have just heard that there is a project 
on foot in the Australian Colonies to present 
an address of congratulation to Herbert 
Spencer on the completion of his eightieth 
year, which will be on the 27th of the com- 
ing April. Herbert Spencer is one of the 
last of the really great Englishmen in liter- 
ature, art and science who belonged to the 
age when Dickens and Thackeray, Tennyson 
and Browning, Carlisle and Ruskin, Darwin 
and Huxley and John Stuart Mill flourished. 
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Indeed, I think Herbert Spencer and Watts, 
the painter, are the last two of that great 
group of Englishmen. Most parts of the 
civilized world will, I should think, be glad 
to make some such demonstration as that 
which is to be made by the Australian Colo- 
nies. Herbert Spencer’s genius was recog- 
nized in the United States more quickly and 
more widely than it was even in his own 
England. I can well remember that on the 
occasion of my first visit to America, years 
and years before the great thinker had ever 
crossed the Atlantic, I became suddenly a 
person of some importance in the eyes of 
several new friends because I was able to 
say that I had often met and talked with 
Herbert Spencer. 


Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 


The End of Ends. 


. By Mary- West 


“ Behold Finis itself coming to an end and the Infinite beginning.”’— Thaceeray. 


And a light that holds them all; 

All the glowing rays of noon, 
And the gleaming rose of June, 
See ! they flee beyond recall, 

With a parting sigh, 

For an hour gone by, 
Past the sunbeam and the moonbeam, 

Clasping it, 

Finis and the Infinite. 


Sere and moonbeam, 


Teardrop and raindrop, 
See ! a mist obscures them all, 
All the shadows and the showers 
Of this grieving world of ours, 
And the dead beyond recall, 
With a sigh at last 
For the sorrow past, 
In the teardrop and the raindrop, 
Hushing it, 
Finis and the Infinite. 





Snowdrift and stardrift 
And a life that holds them all; 
All the darkness and the light, 
Summer’s bloom and winter’s blight, 
Now are fled beyond recall, 
With a passing sigh 
For a day gone by, 
With the snowdrift and the stardrift, 
Guarding it, 
Finis and the Infinite. 


Daydream and lovedream 
And a heart that holds them all; 
~All the sunshine and the rain, 
With the memories that remain, 
Whose dear presence can recall, 
With a last long sigh 
For the joy gone by, 
All the daydream and the lovedream, 
Crowning it, 
Finis and the Infinite. 


Boston, Mass, 














Effect of Trusts on Labor. 


By John D. Archbold, , 


DrirecTor oF THE STANDARD Ort Company. 


AM requested to express my views rela- 
| tive to the charges so often made against 

trusts, that they decrease the number of 
workingmen employed -and oppress their 
employees by lowering their wages and de- 
priving them of independence. I confident- 
ly assert that the reverse of all these charges 
is true. 

Trusts. are large aggregations of capital 
for the purpose of carrying on industries. 
How large the aggregation must be to con- 
stitute a trust no oné knows, nor is it ma- 
terial, since the effects of aggregation of 
capital are the same be the amount small 
or large. Large aggregations of capital are 
made necessary, to a, great extent, by the 
use of machinery, and one of their principal 
purposes is the adoption of the most ef- 
fective machinery. Another purpose is to 
obviate the waste of competition in labor, 
as well as in other respects, so that in many 
cases of combination one man will be found 
able to take the place of two. This is more 
marked at present in the case of traveling 
salesmen, a considerable number of whom 
have been displaced. It must be admitted, 
therefore, that in the use of machinery, and 
also in other ways, trusts make labor more 
effective and require a less number of em- 
ployees to accomplish a given: result. It 
follows that laborers are temporarily dis- 

"placed, and the hasty conclusion is formed 
that the general result is the employment of 
fewer laborers. 

The general result is quite the reverse. 
The effect of the adoption of better machin- 
ery, more economical methods and larger 
capital is to improve and cheapen the prod- 
uct, to increase consumption in markets 
where the products have already gained ad- 
mission, and to open new markets. In- 


crease in demand for the product immediate- 
ly increases the demand for labor, and it fol- 
lows as‘surely as day follows night that the 





number of laborers eventually employed is 
inereased instead of being diminished. 

Nothing can illustrate this better than a 
study of the effect of the adoption of new 
machinery in any industry. When steam 
looms and spinning jennies began io be 
adopted in England, spinners and weavers 
traveled the country destroying the imple- 
ments which were robbing them of their op- 
portunity to labor. At that time the num- 
ber of spinners and weavers in England was 
less than 8,000.. Ten years later 350,000 per- 
sons were employed in these industries, and 
to-day they furnish labor, directly or indi- 
rectly, to over two millions of the people of 
England. 

The railway system is chargeable with 
throwing a great many men out of employ- 
ment. I well femember that teamsters, en- 
gaged in hauling oil at Oil Creek, united to 
tear up the tracks of the railway which was 
destined to displace their labor; but the rail- 
ways of this country give employment di- 
rectly to over a million people, and indirectly 
to many millions more. In fact, without 
them, the principal part of the labor of this 
country would be impossible. 

The effect of combination and ‘the utiliza- 
tion of machinery has been particularly 
evidenced*in the cotton manufacturing in- | 
dustry. One man will now do the work 
which required several men seventy years 
ago. Yet the number of laborers in this in- 
dustry has increased from 62,000 in 1881 to 
220,000 in 1890. And this is not solely due 
to increase in population, but largely to the 
fact that the consumption of cotton cloth in- 
creased over one hundred per cent. per — 
capita by reason of a reduction of sixty per 
cent. in its cost price. 

The printing press furnishes another {il- 
lustration, I do not know how many men it 
would require with a hand press to equal the 
production of a modern Hoe press. I think 
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many. hundreds. Yet the number of printers 
has been wonderfully increased by the im- 
proved press, because it has cheapened. the 
production and thereby increased the num- 
ber of readers. 

The rule is invariable. Whatever cheapens 
‘production increases consumption, and in- 
creased consumption creates increased de- 
mand for labor. Every economy which en- 
ables one man to do the work of two has the 
tendency, by cheapening production and in- 
creasing consumption, to create a demand 
for two or more laborers for each one dis- 
placed. If combinations are able, as charged, 


to prevent waste of labor and to produce the 


same results with fewer employees, by this 
very means they cheapen the cost price of 
their product, which results in increased 
consumption and creates the necessity for 


an increased number of laborers to meet the. 


new demand. 

It is further claimed by enemies of trusts 
that the same desire for economies causes 
them to reduce wages as well as the number 
of laborers. This is best answered by an 
appeal to the facts, which show that it is not 
true. On the contrary, the trusts doing the 
most successful business pay .the best 
wages, and what is more to the purpose, 


they pay their wages the whole year round.. 


A large concern cannot afford to shut down 
any portion of the year and keep its em- 
ployees idle. It is a universal rule, now 
well understood by employers, that to se- 
cure the most economic results the laborers 
must be the best and wages must be satis- 
factory. /)It follows: that in large and suc- 
cessful establishments the condition of the 
labor is superior and employment is always 
there sought for. Whatever may have been 
the condition of factory labor of half a cen- 
tury ago, a contrast now between the so- 
called “independent” laborer and the em- 
ployee in large and successful establishments 
will be decidedly favorable to the latter. 
His earnings are larger and more certain, 
and his hours of labor shorter. More than 
one-third of the labor of this country is 
still carried on independently, meaning 
thereby that men work for themselves and 
not for an employer. Not to speak of agri- 
cultural labor, there are custom tailors, shoe- 
tinners, plumbers, carpenters, 


makers, 
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blacksmiths, etc. Workmen who prefer that 
class of independent labor are free to choose 
it, but do they prefer it ? The rush to our 
cities, the demand: for employment in our 
manufactories, answers the question. Why 
ig it? Because the earnings are better, the 
compensation more certain and the hours 
of work shorter. In the days of independ- 
ent labor the youth had to first serve years 
as an apprentice, then work years as a jour- 
neyman before he could think of starting for 
himself, and when he became independent 
he worked from daylight often until mid- 
night making at best a precarious living, 
seldom successful unless he could obtain 
capital to introduce machinery and hire 
hands, thus creating the relation of em- 
ployer and employee which is so much de- 
plored by sentimental theorists. Let those 
who sigh for the good old days of independ- 
ent labor consider for a moment how their 
grandfathers lived, or let them go ¢o the 
mountains of Virginia and Tennessee and 
study to-day the mode of living where the 
relation of employer and employee is almost 
unknown. 

My contention is that just in the propor- | 
tion that capital is able to utilize machinery 
and by economies cheapen production,, the 

condition of the laborer is improved. Among 

barbarians industries are carried on solely 
“by independent labor. In Spain, Italy, 
Portugal and the countries of South 
America, a large percentage of the labor is 
independent. One man in England and 
America accomplishes through the uses of 
machinery as much as forty men would ac- 
-complish in some of the countries named. 
Yet more men are employed in England and 
America, and wages are from three to four 
times higher, than in the land where labor 
is independent. There is no escaping the 
fact that the most economical and successful 
use of capital in carrying on industry is the 
best for the laborer. - 

It is not alone the rate and certainty of 
wages which improves the condition of the 
laborer. He is also the consumer. The lower 
the price of products the better for the la- 
borer, and the greater his consumption. The 
greater his consumption the better for the 
employer. The prosperity of the one means 
the prosperity of the other, 
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The consumption of cotton cloth could not 
have increased one hundred per cent. per 
capita had not its cost price been reduced 
sixty per cent. The reverse is also true, the 
cost could not have been reduced unless the 
consumption had been increased. The fac- 
tories, no matter how well equipped, finding 
no sufficient market, would have failed, and 
had not the workingman taken to wearing 
clean shirts and dressing his family in clean 
muslins his wages could not have been 
doubled. The processes are interdependent, 
and in all large industries it is understood, 
and is daily becoming better understood, 
that one secret of success is the good condi- 
tion and good feeling of the workingman. 
Hence it is not surprising to find in the 
United States Senate report of 1893 that 
while from 1840 to 1890 prices had fallen 
from forty to sixty per cent., wages had 
risen in nearly the same proportion, thus 
multiplying the workman’s addition to his 
wages by their greater purchasing power. 
Place beside these facts the other important 
fact of shorter hours of labor, and then say 
whether aggregations of capital and conse- 
quent economies of production have not im- 
proved the condition of the workingman. 

Another point can only be referred to. It 
is claimed that the laborer has no hope of be- 
coming interested in the business. That 
also is not true. There is always room at 
the top, and nearly all successful managers 
and superintendents began as ordinary la- 
borers. Further, in trusts or corporations, 
even the ordinary laborer may become in- 
terested in the business by investing savings 
in the stock of the concern, and hundreds of 
them do in this way become profit sharers. 
And here is the proper place to answer the 
complaint that trusts prevent any large num- 
ber from becoming interested in the busi- 
ness. Every one who has money to invest 
may become interested, and all classes and 
conditions do thus become interested. Sup- 
pose the oil business had been conducted by 
a number ef small and competing partner- 
ships, as it was thirty years ago, what would 
be its present condition, and how many 


would be interested in it. Certainly not 


half as many as now have capital invested 
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through their ownership in the stocks of the 
various oil corporations. 

I find in Willey’s “ Laborer and Capital- 
ist” an interesting reference to statistics 
showing that in 1887 while the number of 
corporations in Massachusetts was less than 
half-as many as the partnerships, the num- 
ber of persons interested in corporations 
was fifteen times greateMthan the number 
of partners. At the same date the thirty 
private firms in that State interested in cot- 
ton manufacture represented only fifty-eight 
persons, while the eighty .corporations en- 
gaged in the same industry represented near- 
ly 14,000 persons. The same statistics show 
that while in 708 firms only twenty-nine fe- 
males were interested, in 319 corporations 
6,000 women were stockholders. 

For these reasons I claim that aggrega- 
tions of capital for industry by means of 
corporations, on a scale large enough to in- 
sure success through the use of the most 
perfect means, are decidedly for the advan- 
tage of the laborer, as they increase the 
number employed, increase the rate and cer- 
tainty of wages, reduce the price of ma- 
terials which the laborer consumes, and to a 
greater extent than any other form of in- 
dustry, distribute their profits among their 
employees and other small investors. 

Altho much that I have said may seem to 
be mere theory, I know that it is all true of 
the business with which I am connected. It 
has reduced the price of its products, it has 
paid the best wages to its employees, and 
payment has been constant and certain. It 
has increased the number of employed, and 
a more faithful and better contented army 
of employees never existed. A great num- 
ber. of small concerns could never have 
created the costly machinery and plants, 
constructed the pipe lines, built. the tanks, 
tank cars and tank vessels, opened the mar- 
kets of the world im built up the present 
oil business. That required combination and 
capital without which there would not be 
to-day 35,000 workmen drawing $100,000 per 
day in wages, thousands of persons of mod-— 
erate means interested in the business and 
cheaper light in the palaces and huts of. 
every continent. 


New York City: 





Judge Taft and the Philippine Commission. 


By the Hon. William R. Day, 






Ex-SecRETARY OF STATE. 


the New Philippine Commission, the 

President has given renewed evidence 
of his high purpose in dealing with the peo- 
ple of those islands, and has obtained for 
the place a man‘whose character and ability 
are a guaranty of fair and just treatment 
of those intrusted to our care. 

He was born of good New England stock, 
son of Alphonso Taft, one of the nation’s 
leading citizens, a man the people of this 
country delighted to honor, who served as 
Judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati, 
Secretary of War and Attorney-General in 
the cabinet of President Grant; and who 
filled, with marked ability, two of our most 
important diplomatic missions. 

William H. Taft was graduated at Yale in 
the class of 1878, second in a class of one 
hundred and twenty, admitted to the bar 
of Ohio in 1880, assistant prosecutor of his 
county in the following year, Judge of the 
Superior Court of Cincinnati before he was 
thirty, Solicitor-General of the United States 
at the age of thirty-two, appointed Judge of 
the United States Circuit Court in his thirty- 
fifth year, and now at little past forty years 
of age, called to the head of the most im- 
portant commission which, has left this coun- 
try in this generation. The bare statement 
of this remarkable career is evidence of un- 
usual qualifications. In every post to which 
he has been called Judge Taft has given to 
his country. the highest and best service 
which the situation demanded. While Judge 
of the Superior Court of Cincinnati his talent 
and devotion to duty commanded the notice 
of the President, who made him Solicitor- 
General, the officer in the Department of 
Justice who has most to do in the argument 
of important cases in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, where he presented many 
causes with such.ability as to lead to his 
selection for the position of Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court for the Sixth 
Circuit at a time of life when most men, 
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even those successful in the profession, are 
only fairly entering upon their career. This 
success has not been fortuitous or acci- 
dental.- He has had unusual opportunities. 
Every opportunity he has had opened the 
way to failure as well as success. He has 
seized upon each one in such a manner as to 
evidence his capacity for the highest and 
best public service. In every station to 
which he has been called he has given proof 
of ability and character, winning high com- 
mendation. 

The President could not have found a man 
better fitted for the arduous task which 
Judge Taft is about to undertake. Always 
fearless in the discharge of duty, he has 
demonstrated his ability to deal with new 
situations in such a way as to command suc- 
cess. As Judge he has been called upon 
to decide many important causes. By the 
promotion of Judge Jackson to the Supreme 
Bench he became the ranking Circuit Judge 
of the United States Circuit Court in the 
great States of Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, a circuit which has a vast 
variety of great interests and as much im- 
portant litigation as is brought to the atten- 
tion of the courts of any section of the coun- 
try of equal population. There is no division 
of opinion among the people and bar of his 
circuit as to the fairness and ability with 
which he has discharged the duties of this 
office. His decisions are models of legal 
learning, thorough investigaton and judicial 
fairness. Not only in the field of judicial 
decision, but in administrative ability, he has 
shown his capacity for gre&t usefulness. 
Combining abundant physical strength, un- 
daunted courage, firm will and high purpose, 
no man could be better fitted for any impor- 
tant trust which may be placed in his keep- 
ing. Notwithstanding the great loss to the 
judiciary, it was a happy thought which led 
the President to select him for a mission 
which will require mental aptitude, familiar- 
ity with the law, sympathy with and thor- 






















tudge Taft 
ough knowledgé of our system of govern- 
ment, T'o these add Judge Taft’s kindliness 
of disposition and genialty of temperament, 
which makes a friend of every one with 
whom he comes in contact, and you have 
the man for the place. 

Except in the line of his profession, Judge 
Taft has not had much to do with public 
affairs. He is not what is known as a prac- 
tical politician—yet so far as a Judge can 
properly be so, he has been found active in 
every movement for better government in 
his home city. An earnest advocate of an 
improved civil service, purity in elections, 
and not only a sympathizer, but an ardent 
worker in every project for bettering the 
administration of municipal affairs. 

That he appreciates the duties and respon- 
sibilities to which he is called cannot better 
be evidenced than in his own words, spoken 
at a dinner given in his honor by his friends 
in Cincinnati: 


* The high and patriotic purpose of the Presi- 
dent in the present juncture is to give to the 
people of the Philippine Islands the best civil 
government which he can provide, with the larg- 
est measure of self-government consistent with 
stability. He seeks only the welfare of the 
Filipino and the betterment of his condition. 
The incidental benefits to the trade of this coun- 
try arising from the new relation must be made 
subservient to the interest of those who have be- 
come our wards. This is his charge to his new 
commission. With his purpose thus defined I 
have the deepest sympathy.” .... 

“ A strict merit system must be devised to 
prevent the machine politician, whether of this 
country or of those distant islands, whether 
white, or yellow, or brown, or black, from mak- 
ing use of the offices needed to serve the pub- 
lic wants, to reward their henchmen, or to per- 
petuate their power. One of the glaring de- 
fects of the Spanish colonial government in 
these islands was the making of useless offices 
in order to fill them with favorites. The spoils 
system was allowed to have full effect with 
all the abuses that follow in its wake. If we 
are not to give the islands: a civil service free 
from this cancerous growth, our claim that we 
have taken and kept the Philippines for the 
good of their people is a hollow and unworthy 
pretense.” 


With this spirit and purpose Judge Taft 
will not fail, but will carry to a successful 
conclusion this important mission. — 


and the Philippine Commission 
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Much surprise has been expressed that 
Judge Taft is willing to undertake this diffi- 


-cult task, quitting a life position, where his 


talent and ability particularly fit him for 
great usefulness; leaving home, its com- 
forts and friends, and entering upon an un- 
known field in a service where perplexities 
and difficulties are sure to abound. 

It is fortunate for this country that such 
men are willing to make such sacrifices. It 
bespeaks the strength and perpetuity of our 
institutions that they are willing to do so. 
It is the same spirit which leads the best of 
American citizens to respond to the call of 
country at no matter what sacrifice of per- 
sonal cost. In laying down a position to 
which he is devoted, and where his success 
is assured, Judge Taft has shown the same 
qualities of patriotic devotion and self-sac- 
rifice which led Theodore Roosevelt to quit 
high civil position, where he was rendering 
great service, to lead American soldiers to 
face the perils of battle, and the greater 
perils of disease and death, under a tropical 
sun. It is the same spirit which led Leonard 
Wood to prefer the service of his country to 
comparative ease and the pecuniary emolu- 
ment of tempting positions in commercial 
and business life. It is well for the nation 
that men of this stamp, strength of char- 
acter and ability thus answer to the call of 
country and patriotic duty. | 

Judge Taft’s character and standing at 
home prove that there may be prophets who 
are honored in their own country and most 
highly esteemed by those who know them 
best. No man in Cincinnati has more friends 
than he. There is scarcely a man in the city 
who would be more missed in all the circles: 
of his activity. At his home every one recog- 
nizes his superb fitness for this great trust, 
and he will carry with him the affectionate 
regard:and good wishes of all his fellow 
citizens. 

The success of the Commission in estab- 
lishing a new government will turn largely 
upon the administrative ability which the 
new Commission, with Judge Taft at its 
head, will bring to the discharge of its du- 
ties. Ne one really believes that a system 
of government will be proposed which is 
not American in its purposes and which does 
not seek to give the benefits of good govern- 
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ment, and the greatest freedom possible un- 
der the circumstances, to our new people. 
It may not be difficult to frame a new gov- 
ernment in theory adapted to the situation. 
Strength, patience, tact and kindness will 
be required to establish confidence, restore 
order and assure success. 

It was the claim of the Government. of 
Spain that the system of autonomy which 
they proposed for Cuba was as liberal as 
the English Government of Canada. Theo- 
retically this might be true; there was every 
difference in the administration of the sys- 
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tems. Therein we might find the difference 
between loyal, happy and well governed peo-' 
ple and a discontented, tax-ridden and re- 
bellious population. 

Judge Taft’s qualifications, wherever 
known, inspire the confidence to believe that 
in his hands there will be such a demonstra- 
tion of the beneficent purposes of the Amer- 
ican Government in dealing with the inhabit- 
ants of the Philippines as will lead them to 
accept the Government of the United States 
and gradually develop the ability to appre- 
ciate, understand and enjoy its benefits. 
Canton, O. 


A NEWSPAPER STORY. 
By Elizabeth G. Jordan, 


Epiror or Harper’s Bazar. 


HE city editor of the New York Day 
was in an exceedingly bad humor. 
This condition, neither new nor start- 
ling, was unpleasant and had an immediate 
effect upon the members of his staff. Even 
Hawkins, the star reporter, who was be- 
lieved to fear no man, after a glance at his 
chief’s clouded brow subdued the merry 
whistle with which he had entered the city 
room. The other men wrote busily, or os- 
tentatiously clipped from newspapers ex- 
tracts supposed to bear on their assignments. 
One or two, who had finished their “ sto- 
ries,” wrote their initials many times on their 
copy paper, ending the capitals with elab- 
orate and painstaking flourishes. The office 
boys remained at a respectful distance from 
the desk, but kept their eyes and ears wide 
open, that no signal or order of the editorial 
autocrat might escape them. 

Only one person in te room remained ap- 
parently oblivious of the displeasure of the 
nervous young man who was now striding up 
and down between the rows of desks, his 
hands deep-thrust in his pockets, and his 
teeth viciously chewing a corner of his mus- 
tache. Miss Katherine Underhill continued 
with much serenity the ungrateful task of 
clearing out her desk—a duty which usually 





presented itself at the busiest and most in- 
opportune times, and gave her no mental 
rest until she had accomplished it. The per- 
formance was not novel—she had gone 
through it several times a year for three 
years—but it never lost interest and charm 
for her fellow reporters. Usually they gath- 
ered round her, watching the stationery, 
notes and manuscript pile up before her, or 
rescuing with some excitement forgotten ar- 
ticles of their own which they had lent to 
her in the remote past. They also found a 
mild satisfaction in reminding her that the 
dust-covered photograph of a sweet-faced 
old lady in gray was the one for which the 
obituary department had been calling for 
weeks, while the small water-color beside it, 
borrowed from a distinguished artist months 
ago for reproduction, had been loaned on 
her fervid promise to return it the next day. 

These episodes, mortifying to. a sensitive 
nature, did not disturb the poise of Miss 
Underhill. She frequently remarked that 
great minds should not be burdened by de- 
tails, and that the exhaustive work of bring- 
ing in a “big beat” every day or two ban- 
ished trivialities from her thoughts. She had 
further intimated that really loyal fellow- 
workers, such as hers pretended to be, would 











themselves have attended to the small mat- 
ter of returning these things for her, finding 
their compensation in the credit she was 
constantly reflecting upon the staff. 

_The men grinned cheerfully, but failed to 
act on the suggestion, and-so the dust and 
borrowed articles and photographs contin- 
ued to accumulate, while Miss Underhill 
gained the reputation of a “ corking good re- 

porter,” but one who lacked some of those 
' finer qualities which so ennoble the nature 
of woman. 

Even the most loyal of her many friends 
admitted that she was careless, sometimes 
seemingly unscrupulous, and often so sar- 
castic as to prove that her sense of humor 
was a trifle too developed. Brandon, the 
city editor, never gave her assignments de- 
manding the writing of “teary tales,” as 
Hawkins called them. ‘ Teary tales’? were 
news stories full of sadness. Henshaw, who 
wrote the greater number of those published 
in The Day, was fond of reading poignant ex- 
tracts from them to ahy one who would lis- 
ten, and it was a prime diversion of the 

staff to have Henshaw favor Miss Under- 
’ hill with an especially “ teary ” bit, and hear 
her “ puncture the pathos” with an auda- 
ciously pertinent but unfeeling remark. 

To-day, owing to the tense atmosphere of 
the office, she was uninterrupted at the task 
of setting her desk in order, and was mak- 
ing commendable headway in it when the 
city editor stopped abruptly at her side. In 
the last moment of his restless wandering 
around the room his expression had changed 
from the irritated look of a worried man to 
the alert masterfulness of the editor who 
has thought out his problem and sees the 
way clear before him. 

“T have something for you to do,” he said, 
briefly. “Come to my desk and I’ll tell you 
about it.” : 

Miss. Underhill rose with a sigh and fol- 
lowed him. She was not in an industrious 
mood, and she knew by the city editor’s ex- 
pression that it was no light task he had for 
her. His first words deepened this convic- 
tion. 

“T don’t know whether you keep the run 
of politics,” he said, “and it isn’t necessary 
that you should. But if you can help us to 
pull off this thing I have in mind, it will be 
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the biggest local story we’ve had in years. 
It will knock the town off its feet. I’ve got 
as far as I can, unless you can help me out. 
There’s a woman in the case—of course.” 

Miss Underhill listened without enthu- 
siasm, slightly annoyed by the editor’s cool 
assumption of her political ignorance. 

““You know, I suppose,” he continued iron- 
ically, “‘ that we are in the midst of a city 
campaign, with three tickets in the field. 
There is the Republican ticket, headed by 
Van Nest, the Democratic ticket, headed by 
Knowles, and the Citizen’s ticket, made for 
the virtuous who are yelling for reform. 
They have the only good man of the lot— 
James Kendrick, the philanthropist, and 
it looks now as if he would be elected. The 
Day is working for him. His prospects are 
good enough to frighten the Democratic and 
Republican leaders badly, and they’re up to 
some trick to beat him. The bosses of the 
two parties are hobnobbing at a great rate, 
and they are probably going to combine in 
a deal to defeat Kendrick. That is,” the 
city editor continued, patiently keeping his 
discourse down to the level of a woman’s in- 
telligence, each of the two parties would 
rather see the other beat than have Ken- 
drick get in with his reform ideas; so they 
are said to have joined forces against him. 
Then, whichever party gets into power will 
divide the plums with the other. I suppose 
this is clear ?” 

“Yes; but where does the woman come 
in ?” asked Miss Underhill, tersely. 

* Right here. We've known for some time 
that the two big Democratic and Repub- 
lican bosses have been fixing up some 
scheme, but we haven’t been able to prove 
it. A few days ago a fool clerk in the of- 
fice of Briggs, the Republican leader, boasted 
to his chums that he knew all the inside 
facts of the case, and had himself hired a 
room at the Franklin Hotel, where the 
bosses meet at night and do their talking. 
One of the chums promptly gave me the 
tip and we got after the fool clerk. Of 
course he denied the whole business. At 
first he even disclaimed having said any- 
thing at all. Then, when confronted with 
the men he had said it to, he tried to squirm 
out with the bluff that he had just been 
bragging—telling tall stories to make the fe]- 
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lows think he was a big man. And there he 
stands; we can’t shake him. But he has a 
wife. She is the woman in the case.” 

The city editor stopped. Miss Underhill, 
who has been marveling over this long re- 
cital on the part of an individual usually 
so taciturn, looked up quickly. ‘ Did she be- 
tray him ?” she asked. . 

“No, but she will,” asserted the young 
man, dryly, “ without knowing she is do- 
ing it. They are an ignorant pair. She was 
a working woman of some sort—a boxmaker, 
I think, and they live in a little house out 
at Byrnsville. His salary is about fifteen 
dollars a week, and they’re both afraid he'll 
be discharged and lose it. Of course, she 
must know the truth, and if we get her here 
we may be able to pull it out of her; and, if 
we can’t, I have something else up my 
sleeve. Here is where you come in. Get 
her here on any pretext. It’s two now. I 
want you to have her at the Franklin House 
at six this evening. I'll meet you there with 
Briscoe and White, and we’ll make her tell 
us all she knows. Her husband doesn’t get 
home till seven, so you won’t have him to 
contend with. We won’t detain her more 
than an hour, and we’ll see that she gets 
back safely by nine. Think you can do it ? 
You can if any one can,” the city editor 
added, with tact. 

Miss Underhill modestly agreed that she 
could. She was interested in the case by 
this time, and realized her good fortune in 
being connected with a “story” of which 
she clearly saw the journalistic possibili- 


_ ties. She planned her campaign as she got 


on the suburban train and traveled toward 
Byrnsville. 

“Tll have to convince her that her hus- 
band is in serious trouble, and that by ap- 
pearing before the committee she may be 
able to help him out of it,” she reflected, dis- 
passionately. “I’ll bring her there, some- 
how, and, if I do and we get the story, 
they’ll give me the vacation I’ve been ask- 
ing for. I simply ‘cannot work another 
month without a rest.” 

It was not hard to find the house in Byrns- 
ville where the “ Fool Clerk” lived. It was 
a poor little house with pathetic efforts at 
decoration, shown by a “transparency” in 
the window and muslin curtains tied with 
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ribbons which the sun had faded. The 
“Fool Clerk’s” wife came to the door her- 
self. Miss Underhill knew it was she as 
soon as she saw the pretty, worried little 
face and the worn shirt waist and tie that 
were none too clean. The woman’s eyes 
looked as if she had been crying, and the 
anxious expression in them deepened as 
Miss Underhill asked for a few moments’ 
conversation with her. “I have something 
to say to you concerning your husband,” she 
said. 

She followed the hostess into the small 
parlor. On the center table lay the inev- 
itable album, and an ornate clock stood in 
lonely splendor on the mantel tree. From 
the floor above came the fretful crying of a 
child. 

Miss Underhill came to the point with busi- 
ness-like directness. “ Your husband, Mrs. 
Williams, is in serious trouble, as you 
know,” she began. “He is getting into it 
deeper by telling a lot of contradictory sto- 
ries. Circumstances make the matter very 
important, and an investigation is in prog- 
gress. To-day, at six o’clock, a committee of 
men are to meet at the Franklin Hotel to 
look into it. You must be there, and they 
have sent me to bring you. They will not 
keep you long, and I’ll see myself that you 
are safely home by nine o’clock.” 

The wife of the “ Fool Clerk” twisted her 
fingers nervously in her lap. Slow tears 
gathered in her eyes, but with a certain dig- 
nity which surprised .the reporter she kept 
them from falling. “I can’t go,” she said, 
weakly. “They wanted me before, and Jim 
told me’ not to pay no attention to ’em. He 
said I was to keep out of this or I’d make it 
worse.” 

Miss Underhill smiled reassuringly. ‘ You 
couldn’t make it any worse than it is,” she 
said. “Mr. Williams has done everything 
possible in that line. Come now, Mrs. Wil- 
liams,” she urged, “you must admit that 
your husband has made a bad mess of this. 
Under the circumstances, his advice is not 
worth much. On the other hand, you may 
perhaps clear everything by a few words. 
The committee won’t hurt you; they will 
merely ask you some questions. You don’t 
have to answer them, if you don’t think it 
will help matters,” 











The other woman. hung back. “Jim said 
I oughtn’t to go,” she repeated, doggedly, 
‘‘an’, any how, I don’t know nothin’ about 
it. I can’t tell ’em nothin’.” 

“ Well then, tell them that,” retorted the 
reporter, good naturedly. “Tell them any- 
thing you please, but you must tell them 
yourself. They won’t be contented until 
they see you, and you might as well come 
and have it over with. You may be doing 
your husband a great injuty by refusing this 
little thing.” 

Mrs. Williams weakened. ‘I dunno,” she 
said, doubtfully, “I can’t do no harm, I 
s’pose, an’ if I go mebby they’ll leave me 
alone. But I wish I could send a tellygraf 
to Jim first.” 

Miss Underhill rose, promptly taking ad- 
vantage of the concession. ‘“ You come 
right along with me,” she said, cheerfully. 
“Never mind about the telegram. You'll be 
home soon after Mr. Williams, and you can 
tell him all about it then.” 

Mrs. Williams clung to her chair. “I 
’spose mother could take care of the baby,” 
she hazarded, looking questioningly at this 
positive young woman who seemed to de- 
cide everything so quickly. 

“ Of course she can,” agreed the reporter; 
“she'll love to. You know she’s never so 
happy as when she’s with the baby,” she 
_ added, recklessly. “Get your hat and coat 
and Ill help you with them. We must 
eatch that 5.10 train.” , 

The “ Fool Clerk’s” wife still demurred: 
She thought she ought to dress. She felt she 
should write a note to Jim. She would like 
to put the baby to sleep first. Perhaps she 
ought to “ eat a bite”’ if she was to be back 
late. 

Miss Underhill swept her objections away 
with a whirlwind of cheery comment. She 
pointed out the uselessness of a fresh shirt 
waist under a jacket, ‘promised a good din- 
ner in town and laughingly chided the self- 
ishness that would deny a loving grandma 
the pleasure of putting baby to sleep. Then 
she hustled the little woman into her coat, 
and got her on board the train in the nick 
of time. It had all been surprisingly easy, 
and she was comfortably complacent over 
her success. She chatted cheerfully as the 
train whirled Mrs, Williams to the Inquisi- 
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tion and learned much about Jim and the 
baby and other details of domestic life in 
the Byrnsville cottage which did not es- 
pecially interest her but helped to keep her 
“subject” from dangerous reflections. 

When they reached the Franklin Hotel the 
“committee” was waiting, and a light 
flashed into. the city editor’s eyes as he saw 
the shabby little figure in Miss Underhill’s 
wake. He was so pleased that he could af- 
ford to be considerate. ‘ You and Mrs. Wil- 
liams haven’t dined, I know,’ he said, “ and 
neither have we. ‘So we can all have din- 
ner together while we are talking.” 

The small private dining room to which 
they were escorted was bright and cozy. 
Under its influence and that of the food 
Mrs. Williams’s diffidence wore off. She for- 
got to watch Miss Underhill’s table etiquette 
as a guide to her own, and she answered 
simply the adroit questions the committee 
began to ask her. It soon became evident, 
even to the most suspicious, that she had 
spoken truthfully when she asserted that 
she “ didn’t know nothin’” more about the 
case than they themselves. Williams had 
neither boasted to nor confided in his wife, 
tho he had made her life a burden by his 
irritability® and nervousness since the dé- 
nouement. 

* Now, Mrs. Williams, I’ll tell you how we. 
can get at the truth of this,” said Brandon, 
leaning forward with his most brilliant 
smile. He was a handsome young man, and 
even the faded eyes of the “ Fool Clerk’s ” 
wife showed that she thought so as she 
looked at him. A little color had come into 
her cheeks. She had smiled once or twice 
with unexpected girlishness. Her fears of 
the terrible committee were quite dispelled 
by this atmosphere ‘of friendliness. She 
smiled back at Brandon in a confiding fash- 
ion that almost caused a twinge of com- 
punction in that young man. : 

“ Here’s my idea,” he said, lightly. “ Mr. 
Priggs has a private secretary named Van 
Alen. I understand that you have met him, 
and that he has been at:your house several 
times.” He looked at her for confirmation. 

“Yes, he has,” she said, slowly... “ He al- 
ways seemed to like Jim, an’ he’s been good 
to all of us—the baby, too. He got Jim’s 
pay raised last year, and he was goin’ tg 
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try to get more for him when Jim went an’ 
got into this trouble——’ She stopped and 
her lips quivered. Brandon smiled at her re- 
assuringly. ‘ 

“Don’t worry about that,” he said, 
“you’re coming out of this all right, espe- 
cially if you help us to get at the truth of 
it. Here is what I want you to do. Go.your- 


self to Mr. Van Alen now, and say you want 


to have a little private talk with him. He 
boards at the Evans House, only two blocks 
from here, and the chances are that he will 
be there at dinner. When you are alone 


_ with him, tell him that you’ve come because 


you’re afraid your husband is about to lose 
his position. Say you are sorry that your 
husband told what he should not have told 
—be sure to say it just this way. And say 
that if he gives your husband another 
chance, Mr. Williams will deserve it, for he 
has learned a bitter lesson and will never 
again betray the ‘confidence of his employ- 
ers. Then, remember every word that Mr. 
Van Alen says to you, and come back and- 
tell it to us. But of course you must not 
mention us, or let Mr. Van Alen know that 
any one suggested your going to him. He 
will think it perfectly natural that you 
should intercedé for your husband, espe- 
cially as he has been kind to Mr. Williams.” 

Miss Underhill looked, at the handsome 
face of the city editor with keen interest. 
This then was what he had up his sleeve ! 
He would use the little woman as a cai’s 
paw, and through her win an admission 
from Van Alen when he was wholly off his 
guard, that her husband had enjoyed the 
confidence of Briggs and had betrayed it. It 
was a plan very characteristic of Mr. Bran- 
don. 


Mrs. Williams protested feebly. “ But: 


mebbe Jim didn’t do it,” she said. “I ain’t 
never thought he done it.” ° 

“Never mind that,” said Brandon, cheer- 
fully. “You put it just the way I say. If 
you don’t admit Jim’s guilt, Van Alen won’t 
trust either of you. And if he should ask 
you if any one sent you, say no. Nobody has 
sent you, for I’ve only asked you to go. And 
be sure to remember exactly what he says 
and come right here and tell me. You should 
be back in half an hour—an hour at the lat- 
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est, even if you have to wait for him. I will - 
stay here till you come.” 

He watched her go, with a quizzical gleam 
in his eyes. They had left the dining room 
and were in one of the small reception rooms 
giving on the avenue. Looking out of the 
window, Miss Underhill could follow the 
progress of the thin, shabby figure, that was 
pushed and jostled by the crowd, until it 
was out of sight. 

“That doesn’t seem quite fair, Mr. Bran- 
don,” said White. He was walking nervous- 
ly back and forth, looking unusually grave. 
Brandon threw up his head. 

“Had to,’ he said, tersely. ‘“ Our last 
card.” He drew a small notebook from his 
pocket and plunged into its pages with no 
other expression than that of concentration 
on his smooth face. 

It was almost an hour before Mrs. Wil- 
liams returned, but the committee did not 
complain of that when they heard her story. 
Van Alen, as unsuspecting as was hoped 
and full of sympathy for the wife of the 
young fellow he wished to befriend, had 
dropped several careless remarks that were 
convincing in their bearing on the case. 

Mrs. Williams was a little alarmed when 
she was asked to write these out and swear 
to them before a notary who was called in. 
She looked at Miss Underhill for encourage- 
ment, and that young person promptly gave 
it in a series of easy nods. Then she took 
her weary charge out to the sylvan home at 
Byrnesville and left her there to make such 
explanations as she could to “Jim.” Jim 
was hanging over the gate when they ar- 
rived, and the explanation had begun before 
Miss Underhill was out of hearing on her 
way to the station. 

The night was a busy one in the office of 
The Day, but morning brought reward, for 
Brandon’s “ big story” filled the first page, 
and all New York discussed it at the break- 
fast table. That shrewd young man’s asser- 
tion that it would “knock the town off its 
feet’? was wholly realized, and there was 
woe and lamentation and much bad lan- 
guage in the offices of the bosses. 

Miss Underhill had an out-of-town assign- 
ment, and was in the office but a few mo- 
ments—long enough, however, to receive con- 
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gratulations on her work in connection with 
the “ biggest beat” for years. : 

When she reached her rooms that night 
it was after twelve o’clock, and the gas in 
the halls of the big apartment house burned 
low. As she made her way to the door, she 
stumbled over a figure crouching at the 
threshold. It stood up, and in the pale re- 
flection of the dimly burning light, she saw 
the pallid face and shabby figure of Mrs. 
Williams. Her clothes were still damp, for 
it had been raining, and her face was swol- 
len and distorted by much weeping. Re- 
signing herself to the situation without a 
word, Miss Underhill unlocked the door and 
ushered her in. She drew her to a com- 
fortable chair, placed her in it, and bustled 
about to light the gas and draw the shades. 
Then she poured sherry into a glass, put it 
on a tray with some biscuits and set the 
modest refection before the drooping woman 
seated near the open fire. 

“Drink that,” she said, with as much 
cheerfulness as she could muster. “I sup- 
pose you came to have it out with me, and 
you may say just what you please after you 
get warm and have had something to eat 
and drink. I’m sorry you had to wait so 
long. I have been out of town all day.” 

Mrs. Williams pushed the tray aside as if 
the food were poison. ‘“ I’ve been here since 
four o’clock this afternoon,” she said, “ and 
I ain’t had a mouthful all day. But I’d 
starve before I eat anything you give me. I 
ain’t quite so far gone as that, yet.” 

Miss Underhill flushed with vexation. 
“You can suit yourself, Mrs. Williams, about 
that,” she said. “ It isn’t much, but it’s hon- 
estly earned.” 

The remark was unfortunate. The thin, 
meek -woman of yesterday, who had looked 
to her for tuition and judgment, was trans- 
formed by her wrongs into an arraigning 
judge not to be ignored. 

“Honestly earned!” she flung out. “ By 
honest work like what you done, yesterday, 
I s’pose. Honest work that ruins the lives 
of hard working men an’ innocent women 
an” little babies. That’s why I’m here—to 
tell you what I think of such honest work, 
an’ what it’s done to me an’ mine.- I says to 
myself, ‘I may have to wait all night, but 
she sha’n’t sleep till she knows what her 
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trickery done for me this day.’ Its cost me 
my husband an’ my home. It may cost me 
my baby before I git through with it. But I 
s’pose you’ve made a few dollars. out of it, 
so what do you care?” 

Her anger flickered and went out, drowned 
by the wave of woe that rolled over her. 
She began to cry, gaspingly. Miss Under- 
hill felt suddenly sick at heart and at a loss 
for words. 

“Come,” she said at last, “ tell me exact- 
ly what has happened and perhaps I can 
help you. I may not be as baa as you 
think.” 

There was bitter rebellion in the eyes that 
looked over the edge of the grimy handker- 
chief. ‘“ What’s happened ?” she repeated, 
bitterly. ‘There ain’t nothin’ that hasn’t 
happened, I guess. Soon’s I told Jim last 
night what I done, he got me on the train 
an’ took me right back to the city to see Mr. 
Van Alen. Jim knowed it would all be in 
the paper, an’ he thought if Mr. Van Alen 
knowed in time p’raps he could keep it out. 
He wa’n’t home, nor nowhere, seems like, an’ 
*’bout one in the mornin’ we had to give up 
an’ come home ’cause Jim didn’t know what 
else to do next. First thing this morning 
he got your paper, and there it was an’ made 
the very worst of. Jim simply acted crazy- 
like. He—-he struck me! He never done that 
before, an’ he ordered me out of the house, 
an’ swore he’d git a divorce. He said mother 
could stay a day or two to take care of baby. 
Then he went out: and I never budged. 1 
thought he’d git over the worst of it. But 
he come back at two and got worse than 
ever when he seen me. He said he had 
everything fixed so the paper couldn’t have. 
found out nothin’ if I hadn’t mixed up in 
it. Then he took me by the shoulders and 
shoved me out of the house, and said he 
never wanted to look at me again. I said 
I’d take the baby, an’ he said no court would 
give a baby to a woman that was sich a 
fo-fool !” 

She ended the last word with a childish 
wail, but Miss Underhill’s sense of humor 
was obscured. It was unpleasant, this mid- 
night arraignment, and certainly not funny. 
She listened silently. 

“ An’ all IT got to say to you is that you 
done the whole thing,” continued the other 
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woman, resuming with new indignation. 
“You ought to be the one that’s: punished, 
not me. You come to me so pleasant, an’ 
smilin’, that I took a fancy to you right 
away. It seemed ’s if anything you said 


. must be right. I wouldn’t agone with any 


one else. I trusted you. I thought, ‘she’s 
all right. She’ll look out for me an’ see that 
I don’t do nothin’ wrong.’ An’ when I looked 


at you that time just before I signed that. 


paper, you nodded. I wouldn’t a-signed it 
if you hadn’t. But I was sure you were look- 
in’ out for me because you said you would. 
And what was it? Trickery, nothin’ but 
foolin’ me all the way through.” 

She rose suddenly and stood before an oil 
portrait that hung over the mantel. It rep- 
resented a beautiful woman. with a little 
girl,four years old leaning against her knee. 
It was easy to see that they were mother 
and daughter. 

“Ts that your mother ?” demanded the 
wife of the “ Fool Clerk.” 

“ Yes.” 

* An’s it’s you, with her ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Underhill, humbly. 

“Well, if she’s alive and you love her, I 
hope she don’t know what kind o’ work 
you’re doin’,” remarked the woman, almost 
as if hurling a curse at her deceiver before 
her mother’s portrait. 

Miss Underhill shrank as if she had been 
struck. An idea resolutely ‘kept down in 
one’s mind has staggering force when bru- 
tally uttered by a stranger’s voice. 

A paragraph in one of her mother’s recent 
letters flashed across Miss Underhill’s mem- 
ory with burning appositeness. 

“You know my opinion of ‘yellow jour- 
nalism,’ darling,” the loved hand had writ- 
ten. “I cannot endure the idea of your be- 


ing identified with a newspaper of that 


tendency. But I know my dear child too 
well to feel that she will have any hand in it, 
or do what she should not do. Still, I tremble 
for its influence on you, and shall thank 
God when you secure a position on a higher 
grade of journal.” 

Miss Underhill walked abruptly away for 
a moment, and returned, bringing with her 
the despised tray, this time containing two 
glasses and a double supply of biscuits. She 
set it down before her guest. “ Now, Mrs. 
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Williams,” she said, quietly, “ you must ad- 
mit that ‘you have said everything you can 
have to say. You couldn’t hurt me more if 
you talked all night. On the other hand, I 
will admit that you are justified in every 
word you have uttered. I have done you a 
wrong, and I am sorry for it. I will make 
what amends I can. In the meantime I 
think we shall both feel better if we eat 
something while I tell you my plans.” 

She smiled the sympathetic smile that had 
won many friends. Mrs. Williams hesitated 
a moment; then lifted the glass to her lips. 

“That’s right,” said the girl, heartily. She 
went to her desk and took her check-book 
out of the pigeon-hole where she kept it. 
The stubs showed a bank balance of one 
hundred and ten dollars—not a large sum for 
a young person whose earnings had averaged 
fifty dollars a week for the last three years. 


The mother out West could have explained, 


that, however. Miss Underhill wrote out a 
check for one hundred dollars, and brought 
it back to the fire. She handed it.to the 
quieted woman, whose eyes opened wide as 
she looked at it. 

“ Here’s what you’re going to do,” said the 
reporter, blithely. She was again in her 
element. “ You’re going to take this money 
and your mother and the baby and go to the 
country to-morrow. That will do you all 
good. Go to the house after Jim has gone 
(of course, you will stay here to-night), make 
your arrangements there, and leave before 
he gets home. I’ll take Jim in hand. I know 
a man who can give him a much better posi- 
tion than he has had, and I’ll get it for him 
on condition that he eats humble pie for his 
treatment of you. He will be writing in a 
week for you to come back, but you let him 
wait a’ while. We'll discipline him a little. 
We will make him feel that he has treated 
you abominably, for he has, and that he is 
to blame for the whole business, which he is 
not, really. But that is the only plan by 
which you can get along with him after- 
ward.” 

Mrs. Williams smiled wanly and nodded. 
The food, the wine, and the swift untangling 
of all her troubled skein put new life into 
her. “I guess that’s right,” she murmured. 

“And so it’s all settled,” said her hostess, 
gently. “Now, you go into my room and 
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sleep. You'll find everything there you 
need. The bath room opens from it. Take 
a good hot bath before you go to bed and you 
will sleep like a baby. I will forage round 
and make you some sandwiches. Those bis- 
cuits,” she added, looking at the empty plate, 
“are only an apology: for food.” 
* * ; s * * * 

When Miss Underhill entered the city 
room of The Day the next morning, Brandon 
greeted her with self-satisfied cheerfulness. 

“* Glory enough for us all,’ he quoted, jo- 
vially, “and you’re to get a check, too. 
You’re in luck all around, for I’ve another 
big story for you.” 

“Not the same kind, if you please,” said 
Miss Underhill, with deliberation. “ Mrs. 
Williams came to see me last night,” she 
went on, “and told me very candidly what 
she thought of me. It was not pleasant. 
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It never is to get a blow at your self-de- 
cency. But it made me do some thinking, 
and I have resolved that in future, when 
you have such work, you'll have ‘to give it to 
some one else. I’d rather do even the ‘ teary 
tales.’ ” 

She smiled grimly at the expression of ut- 
ter astonishment on Brandon’s face. It ap- 
pealed to her sense of humor. . He gazed at 
her open-mouthed, without speaking. 

“So you, too, thought I hadn’t a redeeming 
point ?”? she went on more lightly. “ Well, 
I don’t blame you. But I have several, and 
one of them is a suddenly aroused and im- 
periously active conscience. I shall work 
along new lines. My space bills may not be 
as large, but I am quite sure I shall be bet- 
ter company for myself. And,” she added, 
inwardly, “for my mother.” 


New York Cry. 
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The Remodeling of the Consular Service. 
- By the Hon. Harry A. Garfield. 


[Mr. Garfield, eldest son of President Garfield, is one of the most active advocates of the bill now before Con-+ 


gress to remodel the consular service.—Epiror.] 


HE consular service must not be con- 
T fused with the diplomatic. Ambas- 
sadors and ministers are represent- 
atives of the Government in its official re- 
lations with other governments. National 
programs and policies are formally made 
known to foreign governments through the 
agency of the diplomatic service. Consuls, 
on the other hand, represent more particu- 
larly the people as a nation. Consuls are 
primarily the official commissioners, notaries 
and sometimes judges, sent out for the con- 
venience and protection of the individual 
citizen and his interests. If no citizen left 
the confines of his own country, and main- 
‘tained no relations with the outside world, 
there would be no necessity for a consular 
service. . But under similar circumstances 
the presence of ambassadors and ministers 
at foreign capitals could not well be dis- 
pensed with. Under the Constitution of the 
United States both services are attached to 
the Executive Department, because to that 





department is intrusted both the mainte- 
nance and integrity of the Government and 
the welfare of the nation. In some few in- 
stances, at places of minor importance, the 
diplomatic and the consular offices are filled 
by one representative, but this need create 
no confusion of ideas concerning the two 
services. 
Nor should there be any misunderstand- 
ing concerning the scope of the duty of our 
consuls, A consul protects the interests of 
the citizens of this country in their dealings 
with the citizens of the country to which he 
is accredited. He stands guard against the 
misrepresentation or fraud of citizens of for- 
eign countries sending merchandise to our 
ports; but he is not the agent of citizens of 
this country in their competition with one 
another for foreign trade. It is the business 
of the consul to certify invoices, but not to 
collect unpaid bills for home merchants. It 
is his duty to furnish commercial informa- 
tion and prices current to the Department - 





ot State, but it is not his duty to promote the 


business interests of individual merchants, 
It is also his duty to adjust differences be- 
tween master and seaman, and to issue bills 
of health to vessels clearing for the United 
States. In certain instances, our consul is 
clothed with probate powers, and in certain 
countries he has the authority of a criminal 
judge and may punish with death. 

In a general way the diplomatic service 
can be likened to the circulatory system, and 
the consular service to the nervous system 
of the human body. The one sends from 
within outward. The soundness of the heart 
may be judged by the pulse beat; analyze 
the blood pricked from the finger tip and it 
tells of the vitality at the core. The con- 
sular service, like the nervous system, in- 
forms the power within of the outer world. 
If the message is quickly and accurately 
delivered, the body is protected; if tardily 
or inaccurately, it suffers. 

Manifestly then the two services, tho co- 
ordinated, are distinct; and what is a ne- 
cessity for one may not be so for the other. 
For example, it is appropriate and desirable 
that the policy of the party in power be in- 
trusted for presentation to foreign govern- 
ments to men in fullest sympathy with that 
policy. To point out that frequent change 
in the personnel of our diplomatic service 
may result in shifting and sometimes contra: 
dictory positions and hence is undesirable, is 
to condemn our national system. If it is 
wise to elect a President every four years, 
then it follows from what has been said 
that ambassadors and ministers should be 
permitted to be changed as often; not so, 
however, with the consular service. What 
is needed there is an agency trained to ob- 
serve closely, report accurately (whether the 
report be agreeable or not to the party in 
power at home) and develop a system of ad- 
ministration calculated to secure to our 
citizens as nearly as may be ample protec- 
tion to life, property and business interests. 

But because the consular service exists 
for the benefit and protection of the inter- 
ests of the citizen as a citizen, and not for 
the promotion of trade, except as it does so 
incidentally, it would be wholly a mistake 
to transfer the bureau to the Department of 








Commerce and Industries, as at first. pro- 


“posed by the bill now pending before Con- 


sion we must not forget that citizenship 
stands higher than wealth. The poorest cit- 
izen must receive the same protection as 
the wealthiest exporter. “I am an Ameri- 
can citizen” must be the only password. 
The training and loyalty of the soldier, the 
keenness of the advocate, the impartiality 
of the judge, must characterize the well 
equipped consul. 

It has been frequently asserted by those 
whose experiences entitle them to an opinion 
that a thorough and complete reorganiza- 
tion of the consular service can be obtained 
only by appointing persons well trained for 
the kind of duties required of them; by abol- 
ishing the fee system of compensation; by 
removing the existing uncertainty of tenure, 
and offering to the applicant a career—an- 
other way of saying that appointment, ad- 
vancement and removal must be for merit 
or its lack, and not merely nor chiefly for 
political reasons; and further, in order to 
secure elasticity to the service without at 
the same time doing injustice to the in- 
dividual, by classifying the service and re- 
serving to the President the power to trans- 
fer consuls from one post to another in the 


-same grade or class; and finally, in order that 


long service in foreign lands may not put 
our representatives out of touch with home 
industries and interests, by recalling consuls 
for limited periods and sending them to 
various points within the States to study 
conditions. 

To object to this program one must not 
only go counter to the conclusions reached 
by those best qualified to judge—and they 
are in substantial agreement—but the objec- 
tion must be based either upon the proposi- 
tion that appointments, promotions and re- 
movals for political purposes are, under our 
system of government, justifiable, or that 
the consular service constitutes an exception 
to the rule. 

I find no sufficient reason in favor of either 
proposition; and the opinion of the business 
world, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain it, is in accord with the opinion of 
‘such men as Governor Roosevelt, Jas. B. 
Angell, Oscar S. Straus, Wm. W. Rockhill, 























A. A. Washburn, Wm. F. ‘Wharton, Robert 
Adams, Jr., and Gaillard Hunt*, all of whom 
have written forcibly upon the necessity for 
gress. In our zeal for commercial expan- 
the reorganization of the service along the 
lines indicated. 

The sweeping changes made_in the person- 
nel of the consular service by Josiah Quincy 
in 18938, incident upon the change from a Re- 
publican to a Democratic administration, re- 
newed the agitation of the question, which 
for years had lain dormant. But not until 
the era of commercial expansion had been 
fairly ushered in did the business world 
realize the importance of the service to its 
own interests; while the fact that, whether 
wisely or unwisely, the United States was 
taking its place among the great nations of 
Hurope in dealing with international rela- 
tions, has aroused the interest of all classes. 
The reorganization of the consular service 
is no longer of secondary importance. It 


has been forced into a place in the first class, . 


and Congress must sooner or later deal 
with it. 

The Lodge-Burton bills, the one pending 
in the Senate and the other in the House of 
Representatives, the one the duplicate of 
the other, are the result of a long and thor- 
ough study of the question. They reflect 
the views, not only of officials of the State 
Department and of men of wide experience, 
such as ex-Secretary of State John W. Fos- 
ter and ex-Secretary of State William R. 
Day, but also they bespeak the desires of 
the leading commercial organizations of the 
country. Unlike the Adams bill, which was 
introduced in the last Congress and again 
in this, these bills would, if enacted into law, 
effect a reorganization of the consular serv- 
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Consular Service &c., We . B. ee Il and others, Century, 
26 Vol, os j Res Reform 0 &e. r S“Straus, Minister 
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in, & y Wm. Wy rt ao? tely Assistant Sec’y of 
State immediately i in charge of Consular Affairs, Forum, 
22 Vol., 673; Some by L &c., Albert H. Washburn, 
lately consul of the U. S. amburg, Atlantic, 74 Vol., 

at Reform of, Wm. KF, Wharton, lately Assistant Sec’y 

State, North’ Am., 159 Vol., gi Faults in, &c., Robert 
Aéome, 75. 3r. emg | Minister to Brazil and now a member of 


‘ommittee of Nat’l House of Rep., North 
Am., 156 vot -, 461, Gaillard Hunt, lately of sy ee 
Bureau and now Chief of U, S. Passport 
Independent, Oct. 26, 1899. 
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ice within the next two years. The Adams 
bill, admirable in many respects, proposes a 
commission composed of members of Con- 
gress and officials of the State Department; 
which within two years is to remodel the 
service along the general lines prescribed 
by the bill. The Commission is unneces- 
sary. The Department’ has at hand all the 
information requisite for a thorough and 
comprehensive reorganization of the service. 
A Commission can add nothing of value, and 
might prove to be an instrument in the 
hands of those who cling to a discredited 
system. 


A word in conclusion concerning the pres-° 


ent state of the service. At the close of each 
President’s term of office the corps of con- 
sular officers is comparatively well trained. 
Four years , of experience in the service is 
valuable schooling, even to the most ineffi- 
cient; and the present is no exception to 
the past. They are in error who condemn 
the service in unmeasured terms. It is fair- 
ly good, but it is not as good as it can be 
made, and under the present system it is 
doomed to change without reference to 
merit. On the other hand, those who judge 
of the service from the favorable comments 
of England and Germany fail apparently to 
note that the praise is always of our “ Ad- 
vance Sheets,” the daily publication of which 
by our Consular Bureau at Washington 
brings the information gleaned from abroad 
by our consuls directly and immediately 
home to our exporters. An analysis of the 
articles published reveals the fact that but a 
small percentage of our consuls contribute 
the bulk of the articles. About one thou- 
sand and thirty articles were published in 
1898, more than one-half of which were con- 
tributed by fifty consuls—fifty out of eleven 
hundred! Four-fifths of our representatives 
contributed nothing at all. Nor is it gener- 
ally known that every report is carefully 
edited at Washington, and that much is so 
crude and unsatisfactory as to be discarded 
altogether. 

The excellence of the few is no sufficient 
plea for the inefficiency of the many. 
CLEVELAND, Ouro. 
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The Philippine Question. 


By Rev. Father Jos. Algué, S. J., 





Director OF THE MANILA OBSERVATORY, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


[Father Algué has just come to Washington to present a large amount of scientific information concerning the: 
Philippines which will be printed by our Government. Although he modestly refrains from expressing his views on 
other subjects, the following article obtained as an interview and revised and authorized by such an accomplished man 
who has lived on the islands for so many years, cannot fail to be of great interest at the present time.—Eprror]. 


N the Philippine group. there are about 
| half a million of wild or uncivilized peo- 
ple, about three hundred thousand Mo- 
hammedans, and some seven millions of 
people in various stages of civilization. The 
civilized people, tho differing in languages, 
are homogeneous as to their religion. Nat- 
urally, therefore, religious questions as- 
sume prominence in their relation to the 
United States. It is very easy for the lead- 
ers of those who are fighting against the 
United States to excite the people by leading 
them to believe that the Americans have 
come there to disturb their religion. The 
leaders have told the people that they are 
fighting for their independence, and inde- 
pendence is a strong feeling. They have 
also said that they are fighting for their 
religion. Religious wars are nearly always 
bitter, and the Filipinos are easily excited 
in that direction. They are, however, pa- 
cific and docile in their character. If they 
are left to their own ways and wisely dealt 
with, and see that, while Americans come 
there for various purposes, some for busi- 
ness and some for other objects, the Ameri- 
can. Government is established there for 
their benefit, for the common welfare, and 
is not hostile to their religion or their cus- 
toms, they will gradually be pacified. 

The main thing now is to make them un- 
derstand in some practical way what are 
the intentions of the American people. They 
are deceived now and excited, and it is easy 
for their leaders to use any ground of com- 
plaint to promote enmity and prejudice. 
The people are not in a condition to dis- 
tinguish between different religious denomi- 
nations. They only know Catholicism. Of 
course, in Manila there are Episcopalian and 
Congregational chaplains and ministers of 
other denominations. That may be under- 
stood in the large places, but in the smal] 
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villages it would be exceedingly dangerous 
and impolitic now to attempt the work of 
Protestant evangelization; and would, as E 
have already said, give hostile leaders new 
fuel for excitement. The establishment of 
some sort of civil government will be a 
great help. I do not undertake to suggest: 
methods. The new commission appointed 
will look after that. If the people have not: 
accepted American rule heartily, they will 
do so by and by. The main thing now is 
that both people should understand each 
other; that the Americans should learn to 


‘know the Filipinos, and enter into their feel- 


ings; on the other hand, that the people of 
these islands should know the American 
people and what they stand for. 

From the beginning the most faithful and 
loyal supporters of the new order of things 
have been the most prominent Catholics. 
‘Some have felt that it is better to come un- 
der American rule than to come under Fili- 
pino rule, as they saw the Filipino laws 
confiscating church property. This is the 
general view of the most prominent Cath- 
olics. But they also feel that the American 
Government should take into consideration 
that the civilized people of these islands are 
Catholics and so avoid unnecessary opposi- 


' tion and difficulties. We ourselves of the 


Jesuit order, altho we have kept strict neu- 
trality in political matters without interfering 
with our relations with the Filipinos, have 
been in most friendly relations with the 
Americans, and with the army and navy 
officers. There are many of them whom I 
regard as personal friends. Our first point 
is to obey legitimate authority. This is a 
Christian duty, a Catholic duty. 
Concerning difficulties among Catholics, 
Monsignor Chapelle has been sent there 
with full power to make an impartial inves- 


tigation. There may be wrong on both 














sides. It is not always easy to get at the 
truth in such controversies; a man some- 
times speaks from the standpoint of his own 
interest, sometimes from impulse and some- 
times from want of information. It is not, 
then, easy to speak of the attitude of the 
people in regard to the different religious 
institutions. As to the value of the property 
held by the various orders, |, have no exact 
knowledge, and am only speaking roughly 
and in a general way when I say that I do 
not think it would exceed in value ten mil- 
lion dollars in gold. In regard to the es- 
tates of the orders; they have a good title 
to their property. It may be doubtful in 
some cases, because they were the first 
white men to be there, and they may have 
taken land just as explorers and immigrants 
take land in countries where the native 
tribes are nomadic and moving about from 
place to place. Some of the possessions of 
the orders may be very old in this way. 
Then there is a prejudice against religious 
bodies having property which is not shown 
against individuals. A man may be worth 
a million of dollars in land, but nobody ob- 
jects if he has a good title; but let religious 
orders own a large amount of land by an 
equally good title and there are many who 
want to take their property. 

In regard to teaching Spanish, teachers 
are obliged by law to give instruction in 
that language which was intended to be the 
official language, but success has been very 
different in different places. In the small 
villages very few people know Spanish; they 
speak in their own language. In large vil- 
lages they speak also in their own language. 
But this does not mean that they do not 
know Spanish. The condition is very much 
the same as in the south of France and 
parts of Spain; you find the old language 
spoken; you hear the Catalonian in Spain or 
a patois in France, tho the people under- 
stand French or Spanish, when it is spoken. 
My impression is that the success in teach- 
ing Spanish has not been very great in the 
small towns. 

It has been asked why do the represent- 
atives of the different orders of friars hold 
parishes; and the answer is that there are 
not enough native priests to fulfil all the 
parish duties, In the island of Mindanao 
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we have living missions. We go into the 
woods, where men live like rabbits, in small 
groups in families, and do what we can to 
civilize them and make men out of them. 
There were many Jesuits engaged in this 
work. General Bates, who took the south- 
ern towns in a quiet way, told me that the 
people there requested him to bring Jesuit 
missionaries. “How is that,” he said, 
“don’t they take your money from you ?” 
“No,” was the answer; “they do not take 
our money; they get some support from the 
Spanish Government, and everything that 
they get they spend in building schools and 
churches. We have not so much confidence 
in native priests; just bring the Jesuits, 
either from America or from Spain.” 

A colonel in the United ‘States Army, who 
has been in the Philippines, and who is him- 
self a Protestant, says: ‘‘ The most success- 
ful missionaries to barbarians have been the 
Jesuiis. Their well-known methods are 
first to win the confidence of the natives, 
and to lift them to a higher plane, showing 
them by simple arts and agriculture how to 
live better, to have better food and more 


comfort. Native superstitions and savage © 


beliefs of long standing are never rudely 
shocked by opposition, but the people are 
slowly led, through gentle instruction and 
by example, to see their absurdities.” 

How local difficulties will be adjusted I 
cannot say. Monsignor Chapelle will look 
over the ground. He is a master in eccle- 
siastical matters as they relate to the Cath- 
olic Church. 

I have noticed in public prints exaggerated 
statements in regard to intemperance among 
American soldiers. Such statements are 
unjust. On the other hand, it must be con- 
fessed that the example of even a few in- 
temperate Americans has a great influence 
upon these people. Natives have said to 
me, “ How can there be any good relations 


between us when men act in this way 5 


Most of these natives have never seen a man 
drunk before. It is a mistake, of course, to 
judge the character of any people from a 
few bad examples, and I repeat that the 
Filipinos need to know Americans as they 
really are to establish the right relation, 
on the basis of friendliness and peace, 
Georgetown, D, C. 
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Municipal and Business Corruption 
By the Hon. Bird S. Coler, 


CoMPTROLLER OF THE City oF New York. 


HE people of New York are slow to 
anger and not easily aroused on pub- 
lic questions that do not concern them 


-as individuals, but there are indications 


that some recent incidents have set in mo- 
tion that sound and all-powerful collective 
opinion that is the safeguard of good gov- 
ernment and honest methods of finance. 
The business community has been thor- 
oughly shocked by the apparent wrecking 
and almost total destruction of the im- 
mensely valuable property of a great pri- 
vate corporation. 

Conservative public opinion had already 
been aroused to some extent by a bold and 
determined effort to force the city into one 
of the most dangerous and expensive con- 
tracts ever seriously suggested to a munic- 
ipality. The contract with the Ramapo 
Water Company, which some of the strong- 
est political and financial influences in the 
community attempted to force upon the City 
of New York, was against public policy, 
against all modern theories and methods of 
honest municipal government, against the 
principle of municipal ownership, upon 
which the present administration was elect- 
ed; and however it may be disguised by 
specious argument, it was a brazen attempt 
to enrich private interests at the expense of 
the public treasury. That danger is hardly 
less remote than it was three or six 
months ago. The same influences that 
sought to force the contract, upon the city 
are actively at work at Albany to defeat all 
legislation intended to save the tax payers 
from the monstrous fraud. 

The wrecking of the property of a great 
private corporation was so closely allied 
with the business of the municipality that 


" the two may be considered together, and 


when so considered the magnitude of such 
dangerous methods is enough to appal the 
most conservative citizen. The most valu- 
able asset of the company, that has been 
brought to the verge of ruin, consists of a 
franchise from the city. That franchise, 


which as a matter of equity should be the 
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property of the municipality, was practically 
presented as a free gift to the company. 
Not content with obtaining this enormously 
valuable propeyty for nothing, the company 
has for years fought to the court of last 
resort every attempt of the city to collect 
even a minimum revenue from the exercise 
of the franchise. 

To trace the close relationship between 
public and private corruption, it is only neces- 
sary to study carefully the very recent his- 
tory of the ‘development and operation of 
the property of the wrecked company. Cer- 
tain work could not be done, except by 
permit of certain city authorities; therefore 
a particular firm of contractors had to be 
employed to do the work upon terms that 
any well managed private corporation would 
have rejected as ruinous. 

The public, surprised and shocked by re- 
cent disclosures, have apparently entirely 
overlooked the fact that some of the men 
who sought to force upon the city the con- 
tract with the Ramapo Water Company 
have for several years been active in the 
affairs of the ‘Third Avenue Railroad ‘Com- 
pany. There may be no relation between 
the two incidents; but results have demon- 
strated that men who cannot save a rich 
company from financial ruin should not be 
trusted to make contracts between the city 
and a speculative corporation. If the ruin 
of a great private company unsettles busi- 
ness and shakes confidence, it is natural to 
suppose that the tax payers will look with 
suspicion upon all relations between the 
management of that company and any de- 
partment of the city government. 

Legalized robbery of the City of New York 
is not only tolerated, it is openly and pub- 
licly defended. Under existing laws and 
legal opinions the city may be overcharged 
for supplies, openly and outrageously 
swindled, as it has been again and again; 
and there is no defense. Any man with 
enough persona! or political influence to ob- 
tain from the city an order for goods may 
charge two or three times the market value 
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with impunity, and collect the full amount 
charged. Almost any manner of claim 
against the city, that has a basis of fact, 
may be converted at short notice into a con- 
fessed judgment from which there is no ap- 
peal. That scheme must be poor and dull 
indeed that will not extort money from the 
city treasury in these days of legal frauds 
and swindles. 

Legislation to correct these dangerous 
evils has been sought at Albany; but before 
the machinery can be set in full motion the 
same influences that supported the Ramapo 
Water contract and helped manage (!) the 
Third Avenue Railroad are at work to 
block the wheels. The robbery of the city 
treasury by means well enough within the 


-law to make robbery and fraud quite re- 


spectable are apparently to be continued, so 
long as the backers of the Ramapo job can 
control legislation at Albany. 

The situation is serious enough to compel 
the attention of every honest business man 
and every public spirited citizen. No man 
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ever yet quit stealing because he thought 
he had taken enough. The wrecking of pri- 
vate property: and the looting of the city 
treasury will go on in New York just as long 
as it can be done with impunity and with- 
out fear or danger of the strong hand of the 
law. So long as fraud is legal there will be 
fraud. Municipal corruption will not be con- 
fined to one administration, one party or 
faction while it remains a legalized under- 
taking, any more than the robbery of pri- 
vate corporations will stop while it can be 
done without hindrance or detection. 

There is but one safe and permanent rem- 
edy for public or private corruption: an 
aroused public opinion that will compel 
proper laws and the honest and fearless en- 
forcement of them. No public or private 
interest can long thrive on fraud. Corrup- 
tion in private business destroys confidence 
and saps the vitality of the commercial body. 
In public affairs fraud discredits a munic- 
ipality, degrades its employees and de- 
bases its citizenship. 
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The Faculty of Flight. 


By Maurice Thompson. 


“ There is no faculty or power in creatures which can rightly perform its functions without the perpetual aid of 


the Supreme Being.” — Hooker. 


HE problem of bird-flight has its hu- 
mor and its absurdities. Recently 
there has been a revival of the gas- 

eous theory to account for the apparently im- 
possible, yet every day visible, perform- 
ances of the hawks and buzzards, the swifts 
and indeed all of the best flyers. It is said 
that birds have a pneumatic system, in ad- 
dition to the osseous, muscular, vascular, 
nervous and other systems common to all 
higher animals; and that by the functioning 
of this peculiar system they render them- 
selves so buoyant that their alar operations 
are comparatively easy, requiring far less 
muscular exertion and nervous expense than 
would appear to be necessary. 

This theory seems to me preposterous, be- 
ing based in a flat contradiction of an ax- 
fom of natural philosophy. A balloon, when 
collapsed, will not rise in the air; but when 





expanded with a gas lighter than our at- 
mosphere it .soars. The same principle 
causes a hull to float on water when a solid 
of the same size would sink plump to the 
bottom. If the bird has a system of pneu- 


matic cavities, the bird’s body is at its light-. 


est when those cavities are absolutely 
empty; for no gas is lighter than vacuum. 
Then clearly the only method by which the 
bird can increase its buoyancy in this con- 
nection is by expanding its substance, and 
at the same time filling the spaces with a 
gas extremely light and yet able to resist 
the increased pressure of the external air. 
But dives a bird expand its bones, or even 
its softer parts, to any practical extent while 
flying ? No theorist claims that it does. If 
such expansion were possible the only serv- 
ice a gas could perform would be to resist 
the atmospheric pressure; for, as I have said, 
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the bird would be lighter without the gas 
than with it. No substance is lighter than 
nothing ! : 

It is a perfectly manageable problem to 
ealculate just how much a buzzard would 
have to expand the “cavities of its pneu- 
. matic system ”’ in order to'increase the buoy- 
ancy of its body a given number of ounces, 
But supposing that the bird can at will ex- 
pel from its bone-cavities and other pneu- 
matic reservoirs all gaseous contents, there 
would not be an appreciable lessening of 
weight in the problem of flight. In fact, if 
a buzzard could at will discard its entire ab- 
dominal viscera, the loss of substance would 
not be sufficient to make any great change 
in our problem; for the wild goose is twice 
as heavy in the body as a turkey-vulture, 
and just as good a flyer, without any ad- 
vantage in wing force. The difference in 
sailing ability in favor of the vulture is easily 
accounted for on the score of natural bodily 
lightness; but this comparison does not in 
any way assist in settling the main question. 
Of course if two birds have equal wing 
force and greatly unequal bodily weight, the 
heavier will have to work the harder in fly- 
ing. Still, under the most favorable co-ordi- 
nation of weight and wing power in a bird, 
the problem of flight is far from solution. 

It is easy to catch a buzzard, a vulture or 
a goose and accurately measure the muscu- 
lar force of its wings. It has been done. 
This force has not been found very remark- 
able. A boy twelve years old can hold both 
wings of a twenty-pound goose in one hand 
without great exertion. The wing muscles 
are strong, but not marvelously strong; 
about equal to those of a strong man’s 
thumb. Well, a very strong mar can lift his 
own weight with his two thumbs; wWwhere- 
fore it should be easy enough for a goose 
to lift,twenty pounds with the same muscu- 
lar power. Here, however, comes in the im- 
mense counter-leverage of the bird’s long 
wings as a troublesome element of our cal- 
culation. Let a strong man take in his hand 
a van, the full size of a vulture’s wing, and 
attempt to sweep it swiftly through the air; 
the realization of what the bird overcomes 
with such apparent*ease and with such mar- 
velous grace will immediately arrive. It 
may be said that in any event the vulture 
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has but to sustain the weight of his own 


-body; but remember that this must be with 


outstretched wings. Were the wings mere 
thumbs and the extreme leverage only three 
or four inches, all would be well; but the 
air-pressure on the entire wing is at last 
borne by the muscles where they pass the 
wing-joint next fo the body, and the strain 
is kept up for many hours without a mo- 
ment’s rest. The strongest man’s arms could 
not bear it for two hours, as experiment 
would easily disclose. 

The flight problem, therefore, suggests a 
deeper examination into bird-anatomy than 
has yet been made. The whole physiological 
structure must be re-studied with a view to’ 
accounting for the immense nervous re- 
sources of the avian physique. Long con- 
tinued muscular exertion uses up nerve- 
force, with a corresponding exhaustion of 
heart-power, lung-power and_ will-power. 
Are birds not subject to the law of physical 
waste and recuperation ? Some of them fly 
for forty-eight hours, or longer, without 
rest or food; and if they sleep it is while in- 
cessantly continuing their flight. I have 
taken them, on their migration, when a 
storm had driven them to earth, and found 
not a trace of food in their stomachs. But 


‘for the storm they would have gone hun- 


dreds, perhaps thousands, of miles further 
without a mouthful of sustenance. Does 
not this point to some physiological secret— 
some unknown factor in the bird’s physical 
seconomy—which may or may not be undis- 
coverable ? We do not yet know what mag- — 
netism is; we are but guessing at electricity; 
we cannot even be sure what causes the dif- 
ference in weight between steel and platt- 
num, or between gold and aluminum. Why 
then shall we turn up our “ scientific ” nose 
when it is suggested that there may be a 
principle, not yet even guessed at, upon 
which it would be easy to base all the con- 
ditions of flight as we see it in birds ? There 
is not a physiologist living who can abso- 
lutely account for the correlation of nerve- 
power and muscular force which brings 
about the voluntary crooking of. one’s finger. 
Yet the ignoramus who does not, and never 
can, know how he winks his eye, pretends to 
set bounds to the secret of bird-flight, 
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HREE or four Congressmen were on 
the House elevator. One of them 
looked haggard, worn and worried. 

“What is the matter?” said one of the 
crowd. “Oh, I am sick!” said the haggard 
man as he left the elevator; and he did. not 
look as if he were shamming. ‘“ The trouble 
with Jim,” said another, “is that he is sick 
of the political situation.” The Congressmen 


referred to had a responsible and a very diffi-. 


cult task in trying to hold the Republican 
ferces together in the recent contest in the 
House, and it is not surprising that he looks 
jaded and juiceless like a piece of sugar 
cane that has been through the mill. One 
might have supposed, now that the Porto 
Rican bill is out of the House, that this Con- 
gressman’s troubles would be at an end; but 
the truth is they have just begun. The peo- 
ple of his district have some opinions on the 
subject of that bill; and they are making 
themselves heard. He will not find it a 
walkover to get the nemination next summer 
‘unless something can be done to repair the 
mistake of saddling Porto Rico with a tar- 
iff. The member referred to is not the only 
one who is sick over this business. I suspect 
that if the pulse of the House could be felt 
on the Republican side, it would show agi- 
tation and derangement. Of course there 
are the stalwarts who stoutly maintain that 
it is all right, and that nothing else could 
be done. A prominent Senator said to me 
the other day, “‘ Well, if we did not have this 
snarl, we should have another; it is general- 
ly so in politics.” But those who talk loud- 
est, strike one as whistling to keep their 
courage up. And it is hardly to be doubted 
that'if the thing had to be done over again, 
it would not be done in the same way. 

And now the question is, Who did,it ? The 
apologetic attitude on the last’ day of the 
bill in the House has been continued this 
week. It is very curious to read the: local 
papers and to see the crimination and re- 
crimination that is indulged in by Repub- 
lican members. Who is the father of this 
illegitimate child ? Nobody wants to claim 
it. It seems about as hard to determine its 
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ancestry as it sometimes is to determine 
the parentage of some of the black waifs that 
ure picked up in the streets ef Washington. 
It is certain that Mr. Payne was not its au- 
thor; the measure he offered was quite dif- 
ferent. No one on the committee can. be 
found who will acknowledge the bill, tho 
its supporters declare that it is an amiable 
child. It is a rather negative proof of its 
goodness that the gods have destined it to 
die young; that even if it survives the con- 
vulsions of its birth, it can only live two 
years if it ig not strangled by the Supreme 
Court before that time. For when Congress 
fathers an illegitimate child it will not be 
strange if the Supreme Court should put it 
out of the way, as something which is either 
dead or which ought to be. And now it is 
openly declared by Mr. Tawney in an ex- 
planatory interview to-day that Secretary 


Root.was the author of the bill !\ That geni- 


tleman is off in Cuba, and so makes a con- 
venient scapegoat. But it strikes me that it 
is just a little unmanly to throw the respon- 
sibility for this justly .unpopular measure 
upon the Secretary of War. In his annual 
report Secretary Root had said, ‘‘ I wish most 
strongly to urge that the customs duties’ be- 
tween Porto Rico and the United States be 
removed.” Is there any ground for suppos- 
ing that Secretary Root of his own motion 
asked for a withdrawal of the Payne bill, 
which embodied the recommendation of his 
report ? Such an assumption is a weak and 


cowardly subterfuge. From the assertions — 


and admissions of a member of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, made to me to-day, 
and confirmed by abundant testimony, ‘cir- 
cumstantial and direct, it is easy to see what 
was the history of this bill. It was brought 
in by Mr. Payne on the basis of the Presi- 
dent’s message recommending free trade. 
Then it was that the committee room soon 
began to be filled with tobacco smoke. Per- 
haps, too, the odor of sugar could be de- 
tected. It may be that’ Congressmen are pe- 
culiarly susceptible to the influence of to- 
bacco. At any rate one member of the com- 
mittee assured me that it was this tobacco 
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smoke that ‘killed the otiginal bill. The 
Louisiana votes show, too, that sugar was 
used to catch protection flies. The pressure 
brought to bear upon the committee was im- 
mense. The beet sugar men took a strong 
hand. The result was that a majority of 
the committee gave way to the clamor. Of 
course the counsel of the President was 
sought; but there is no indication that he 
changed his opinion as to what was really 
desirable. However, the. Secretary of War, 
as the head of the department now admin- 
istering the affairs of Porto Rico, was asked 
to remodel the bill in accordance with the 
conclusions of the majority, which he ac- 
cordingly did. It was somewhat cruel, there- 
fore, for Mr. Tawney to point to the Secre- 
tary of War, and say: “ Thou art the man.” 
It is not surprising either that somebody in 
authority at the White: House should have 
given out a counter statement, in which Sec- 
retary Root is made to appear little more 
than an official] amanuensis. The bitterness 
of reproach has not been allayed, and cer- 
tain Congressmen are complaining that the 
President has not taken his share of the re- 
sponsibility, since it was nothing but the per- 
sonal influence of the President that saved 
the bill from defeat even in amended form. 

To the foresight and discernment of Rep- 
resentative McCall, of Massachusetts, is due 
much of the strength of the Republican op- 
position. Mr. McCall as a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means was exer- 
cising his right when he brought in a mi- 
nority report. This gave Republicans a party 
peg upon which to hang their dissent without 
going over to the Democratic side. Mr. Lit- 
tlefield, of Maine, in his powerful speech 
gave great strength to the opposition. Some 
thirty members met at Mr. McCall’s house, 
and after a careful canvass it was evident 
that the bill was lost. Then began the tre- 
mendous effort to save Republican prestige 
in the House, which succeeded with the 
aid of absentees and Democratic votes. 

But a more important question must now 
be faced; it is whether the prestige of the 
Republican party in the House has not been 
saved at the expense of its prestige through- 
out the country. That is the opinion of at 
least several Congressmen who are not ac- 
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customed to avoid looking facts in the face - 
and' who are not easily scared. A certain 


Western member who had opposed the bill 
.and decided to vote against it was prac- 


tically sure of a unanimous- renomination, 
the delegates for his convention having beeu 
already selected. He was finally appealed to 
on personal grounds to vote for the bill and 
at length reluctantly consented. And now 
the question is whether he can get by hard 
effort the nomination which he had ex- 
pected. His political fortunes are some- 
what dubious. Said another Western Re- 
publican to me this very evening, “ If the Re- 
publican party does not back down it will go 
down.” Ex-President MHarrison’s_ strong 
words against the measure have had their in- 
fluence at Washington, and an effort has 
been made to discount them by saying that 
he is looking for the Republican nomination 
himself. “I have no right to speak for Gen- 
eral Harrison,” said an Indiana member, 
“but [T am confident that this statement has 
been made for the purpose of trying to 
weaken the effect of his protest against the 
Porto Rico tariff. But ex-President Harri- 
son knows what he is talking about.”, It is 
a little ridiculous to assume that the men 
who are supporting the avowed policy of the 
President are disloyal to the Republican 
party. The fact is that the men who are op- 
posing this Porto Rican tariff are rendering 
the party the best service and trying to save 
it from the effect.of its own mistakes. 

In order to prevent further complication 
and to secure unity of action, a committee 
of Republicans have been going over the 
cther features of the Porto Rico bill, provid- 
ing for the government of the island, with 
the view of joining with the Senate in some 
practical measure. The general provisions 
of the Foraker bill are regarded as Hberal 
and just. In the House the question of the 
government of the island is treated by the 
Insular Committee, while the matter of rev- 
enue went to the Committee on Ways and 


- Means; in the Senate, the Porto Rican Com- 


mittee reports on both measures. The ef- 
fort is now making in that body to trade on 
the tariff by admitting food products to the 
island free of duty, if thereby votes can be 
secured for the tobacco and sugar interests. 
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‘Miss Johnston’s New Romance.* 


WHEN “Prisoners of Hope” introduced 
Miss Mary Johnston to us we felt glad to 
welcome her as a writer whose first book 
had much more in it than mere freshness 
and promise. As a literary performanice that 
story was notable, and as an historical ro- 
mance it had many points: of originality 
and artistic excellence. £0 Have and to Hold, 
Miss Johnston’s new romance, is not a dis- 
appointment, altho we cannot say that it 
_marks a considerable advance over her first 
book. What is easy and pleasant to an- 
nounce, however, is that there is no falling 
off in either style or construction, and that 
To Have and to Hold comes well up to the 
measure of a strong, readable and in places 
exciting story. The plot is simple and good; 
both the hero and the heroine are high- 
minded, clean and pure; and there is no- 
where in-the story a thing to make the par- 
ent wince when reading it aloud in the fam- 
ily circle. Without going to the extent of 
saying that Miss Johnston has preserved ex- 
actly the English of the seventeenth cen- 
tury’s first quarter in the dramatic parts of 
her book, we do not hesitate to praise the 
taste and consistency with which she’ has 
preserved the literary atmosphere and col- 
loquial badges of the time. a 

The scene is laid chiefly in the Virginia 
settlement at Jamestown, and the story 
opens during the administration.of Governor 
Yardley, and closes after Sir Francis Wyatt 
took control of the colony. The heroine 
comes over from England in a company of 
girls dispatched to the colony as wives for 
the lonely men. We need not, perhaps we 
ought not, tell the story here. Suffice it to 
say that the plot turns upon a sudden mar- 
riage of the hero and heroine, a marriage in 
law, but not in fact; under the stress of 
danger to the girl, who proves to be a ward 
of the English King. There are adventures 
galore, some of them strange, others most 
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improbable, all well imagined and strongly 
sketched. 
worthy of emphatic praise. 

Miss Johnston has, we think, quite over- 
done the fighting parson, whose abilities 
seem beyond even the credulity of romance 
readers. He does things so amazing in their 
nature and does them so frequently,” and 
with such ease, that wonder soon dissolves 
into mere make-believe interest, as regards 
his part of the action, which is considerable. 
Of course very young, careless or enthu- 
siastic lovers of flamboyant heroism will not 
object to Parson Jeremy Sparrow’s exploits, 
and Miss Johnston has sketched him so bril- 
liantly and breezily that even the most ex- 
acting critic must feel her cleverness. The 
character is certainly far overdrawn; but 
somehow a considerable element of truth- 
fulness appears, if not enough to redeem it, 
sufficient at least to serve the turn of some- 
what sensational romance. 

Regarded strictly as an historical picture 
of early colonial days in Virginia, To Have 
and to Hold does not rank very high. The 
history is superficial and incidental, scrappy 
rather than solid. It scarceiy forms a recog- 
nizable background; but ‘it is sufficient to 
color the story from beginning to end, and 
give it distance, perspective, vraisemblance. 
The color is a wash, however, not a dye. 
The hero, Captain Ralph Percy, tells the 
story in the first person, which affords Miss 


Johnston a good opportunity to use him as a. 


brush with which to decorate many a very 
life-like scene, and it is sometimes rather 
difficult to distinguish between the author’s 
fine writing and the captain’s often rather 
high-flown narrative. Indeed, here is the 
weakest part of the story; these narratives 
are becoming, if not stale, a trifle common. 
One more palpable weakness in this ro- 
mance ends the list. Like “ Prisoners of 
Hope,”? the closing part of To Have and to 
Hold is not maintained with sufficient vigor; 
the story does not exactly flag, but it loses 
a certain amount of cohesive force, and its 
structure seems to show it by fissures 
’ 667 
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through which the reader sees the end be- 
fore he reaches it. ; 

But after all this is said, and said not with- 
out some regret, the most exacting critic 
must do honor to Miss Johnston’s art and 
recognize her story as one among the best 
recently published. It is:a tale delightfully 
told from its opening sentence to the last 
page. We do not envy the reader who can- 
not enjoy it to the fullest extent; and is not 
the power to give delight the story-teller’s 
very best ability ? We are inclined to think 
SO, and here Miss Johnston is highly gifted. 


‘She does not weary us with analysis of 


character; her people arrive with something 
to do. and forthwith do it, with something 
to say and immediately say it. She is a 
inaster of the incident; she presents stirring 
scenes with swiftness and with vigor; her 
descriptions by. the mouth of Percy are 
fresh, striking and brilliant. In a word her 
story, as a romance set back in the first 
quartet of the seventeenth century, has 
come to us so bathed in the blue of distance 
and so full of charm and magnetism that 
the reading has been an unmixed pleasure 
which we hope will be shared by all of THE 
INDEPENDENT’s friends. Those who like 
heroes who do heroic things will get full 
measure in the acts of Captain Percy. He 
is a man from top to toe; he has an expe- 
dient for every exigency, and his achieve- 
ments prove his strength. In the working 
out of. the love-story between him and the 
heroine, who is already married to him in 
due form, we have a fresh, if not original, 
strain in fiction. The historical romance, 
we are glad to say, seems in no danger of 


. becoming a drug in the market. 


& 

THE MAN WITH THE Hoe. By Edwin Mark- 
ham. With Notes by the Author. (Doubleday 
& McClure Company. 50 cents.) It is al- 
Ways more or less a misfortune when an 
author takes himself too seriously as an 
item in contemporary history. Art has a 
way of being quite self-sufficient, no matter 
how much of the artist goes into it. The 
world does, in the long run, take art serious- 
ly, and the greater the personal note in it 
the better the world likes it. But no man 


can add a cubit, not even a line, to his stat- 
ure; and every effort or seeming effort he 
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makes to do this the less his artistie in- 
tluence. Mr. Markham’s poem, ‘“‘ The Man 
With the Hoe,” is a fine piece of rhetoric, 
oratorical rather than lyrical, effective as a - 


bit of hot and fluent eloquence kept well 


within the limits of blank verse. There is 
mueh in it that touches magnetically certain 
nerves of human receptivity and passes with 
a thrill into the imagination. Its appeal, 
however, is (as mathematicians would’ say) 
irrational; a moment's reflection robs it of 
nearly all its charm. Why ? Because it is 
a proposition based in absolute fallacy. A 
sounding brass never yet had an heroic soul 
--a tinkling cymbal never yet uttered more 
than a mere tinkle. Art must be based firm- 
ly in truth. No amount of sonorous mouth- 
ing can form an “Iliad” or a “ Paradise 
Lost; ”’ nor can any mere musical raging in- 
form an important lyric. The function of 
the singer is to fuse the gold of truth, nay, 
to expand it into a fine and subtle vapor, 
splendid, plangent, electric, pervading, with 
which to light up phrases and lines and 
stanzas and make them irresistibly convinc- 
ing and indescribably charming. Gold in 
the ethereal state is still gold. Truth in the 
subtlest poetic distillation is yet nothing but 
truth. Somehow this needs no demonstra- 
tion. It may be obscure; but it is axiomat- 
ic. If Mr. Markham’s poem had been im-.- 
bued with truth his art would have needed 
no explanation. Consequently every phrase 
of his attempted defense of The Man With 
the Hoe weakens his influence as a poet—and 
he is a poet of excellent ability. We think 
that it would have been far better if Mr. 
Markham had gone on arm in arm with his 
Muse, leaving the discussion of his poem to 
the critics, while he struck new chords and 
sang new songs. Nobody is particularly in- 
terested in what Mr. Markham thinks he 
meant to express through his poem. Tenny- 
son said that he liked for his readers to in- 
terpret his poems. Even the incomparable 
Shakespeare left it to Dowden and a race of 
critics to expound his meanings. Mr. Mark- 
ham has much to say about the “ Accuser 
of the World,” but beyond some fine writing 
in which he fluently generalizes upon the 
condition of certain classes of working peo- 
ple he gives us no help in the matter of mak- 
ing his poem out to be anything more than 
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a resonant and melodiously fluent address 
in verse to the elementary passions and the 
more or less lawless sympathies of an au- 
dience by no means friendly to modern civ- 
ilization. But it. is impossible to take Mr. 
Markham as seriously as he takes himself. 
What we can do heartily is to admire his 
genius and bid him good speed up the slope 
of Parnassus. His poetry has made a way 
for itself. He cannot further the ends of 
art or broaden the scope of his influence vy 
attempting to justify his song. Good wine 
needs no bush. If The Man With the Hoe is 
a good poem, a pure spark from the anvil of 
genius, the author but shows a weakness 
when he flies into prose comment on it. Self- 
defense, on the artist’s part, is almost equal 
to self-accusation—it argues a lack of sted- 
fast faith in the safety of his footing. Said 
the old Greek poet: — 

“Oix ééAovea Tixn ce mpohyayev, GAN iva deién 

oc bre péxpic gov mavta roeiv dbvara, 
Which, in plain English, is to say that 

“Fortune brought thee forward not as her 

pet, but in order to display her pwn force, even 
in thy case.” 
Be content, O poet, to let the Muse sing 
through you. Give no heed to what the 
world thinks of the singer—it thinks noth- 
ing in the matter of his personal significance, 
it but absorbs the fine effluence of his song. 
Homer might have left us an essay entitled 
“Why I wrote the Lliad and what I meant 
by it,” but he did not do it. Even Horace 
was certain that his song was more enduring 
than brass ! 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC OF AMERICA; AND ITS 
Sources. By Louis C. Elson. In “The Mu- 
sic Lovers’ Series.” (L. C. Page &.Co., Bos- 
ton.) Mr. Elson has made a careful and 
readable historical study, tho the title of 
it is misleading. The contents is rather 
restricted to tracing. the history of the fa- 
miliar patriotic songs of this country, except 
as to an introductory element and relative- 
ly a few pages concluding the volume. In 
his sifting and resifting what, at best, is a 
mixture of a little good grain and much 
chaff, with a residuum of modesty to our na- 
tional muse’s credit, Mr. Elson has been ju- 
dicious and fairly complete. He has, like- 
wise, ‘corrected more than one ingrained 
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erratum and amiable but adventitious le- 
gend of how and when and where and by 
whom a song of the hour or ‘of the all-time 
has been written and made popular. It is, 
however, somewhat curious that Mr. Elson, 
in speaking of Matthias Keller’s “ Speed Our ™ 
Republic,” should omit the story of its par- 
ticular claims to be called a “ national” 
hymn, whatsoever other and, perhaps, bet- 
ter competitors in the field—none of them 
able-bodied contestants—may be reckoned. 
Nor is he thoughtful when in course of a dis- 
quisition into European national airs he 
says that the Austrian “ Volkshymne,” by ~ 
Haydn, is the sole instance of a hymn that 
is national being composed with a predeter- 
mination to that effect. The magnificent 
“God Save the Tsar” was written by Gen- 
eral Lwoff “to order ’”’—and with a sponta. 
neous popular acceptance; and many foreign 
States to-day have received their national 
anthems by express competitions or com- 
mands, if frequently the song desired has 
been composed by some musician not of the 
fand accepting his lyric. , 
THE EnauisH Rapicats. An Historical 
Sketch. By ©. B. Roylance Kent. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) So far as it goes, Mr. 
Kent’s book is a cyclopedia of biography, 
and a very good one. His list of Radicals 
is very complete, and his account of their 
personalities, their yearnings and strivings, 
and their achievements, is extremely minute 
and thorough. To read chronicles of this 
kind is not entertaining, but they are of the 
substance of history. Moreover, Mr. Kent 
has succeeded fairly in his attempt “ to ex- 
hibit in the successive generations of Rad- 
icals the influence of thought upon thought, 
of doctrine upon doctrine, of books upon 
books, and of conduct upon conduct.” He is 
thoroughly sympathetic, but he is free from 
prejudice, and some of his ,judgments are 
marked with true philosophic breadth of 
view. At the conclusion of his work he ex- 
plains what successes the Radicals won, 
and why they have not attained their spe- 
cific ends. Among the causes of their fail- 
ure he includes their passion for abstract 
systems, their extravagance of language. 
their hostility to the aristocracy, their con- 
tempt for the natural conservatism of man- - 
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kind, and their confusion of the results of 
civilization and democracy... Mr. Kent 
leans to imperialism, and cannot understand 
that the ‘Manchester school” had any 
“high conceptions of the future of the An- 
glo-Saxon race;” a judgment which shows 
that he does not fully appreciate radical 
theories. He lays a somewhat excessive 
emphasis on the “altruism of the English 
aristocracy;’’ it can hardly be denied that 
they allowed themselves very liberal com- 
pensation: for their political services. But 
neither can it be denied that their good 
sense and their generous feeling permitted 
reforms to take place which no other aris- 
tocracy has been willing to accept. 


'HIncs as Tory ARE. By Bolton Hall. 
(Pp. 291. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.25.) It does very little good to attack 
such a book as this, for the radical people 
will not believe you, and the conservatives 
will. never read it. Things as They Are is the 
outpouring of an extreme radical (with espe- 
cial leanings toward the “single tax” doc- 
trine) against. modern society as organized 
under the competitive system. Mr, Hall has 
the right kind of heart, and his ideals are 
worth writing about; but his head, we fear, 
has not undergone any severe and rigorous 
mental discipline, for it would be very easy 
to take statement after statement of his 
and disprove it. On the other hand, we 
‘must confess to a keen relish of a great 
many of his “ flings” at the inconsistencies 
of our social life. The book is divided into 
two parts. The first part is designed to 
show “the purpose and the order of the 
development of man.” This is neither 
convincing nor able, and cannot be com- 
pared with the writings of such other rad- 
icals as Ruskin, Bellamy, Blatchford and 
Henry George. In the little fables, how- 
ever, which take up the second part of 
the book, there is a deal of clever satire, 
clothed in an attractive and epigrammatic 
style. Mr. Hall is at his best here, and the 
fables cannot fail to set one a-thinking, even 
if they are more clever than sociglogically 
orthodox. The Rev. George W. Herron 
writes the introduction to the book, and the 
publisher has done his part most satisfac- 
torily. 
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Literary Notes. , 

THE Macmillan Company will publish this 
fall F. Marion Crawford’s new novel, to be 
called “In the Palace of the -King; a Love 
Story of Old. Madrid.” 

....The next volumes to appear in Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.’s Cambridge series of English 
Poets are “Scott,” edited by Horace E. Scud- 
der, and “ Mrs. Browning,” by Harriet W. Pres- 
ton. 

....In our issue of February 22 we noticed 
Dr. MacArthur’s “The Old Book and the Old 
Faith,” but wrongly mentioned the publishers 
as “E. B. West,& Co.” It should have been E. 
B. Treat & Co., of New York. 

...-Small, Maynard & Co. have decided to 
issue a series of brief memoirs of eminent Eng- 
lishmen, to be called the Westminster Biog- 
raphies. This series is modeled on the plan of 
the handy Beacon Biographies of famous Amer- 
icans, and the first volume is to be “ Defoe,” 
by Wilfred Whitten. 

...-Richard Hovey, the poet, whose latest 
book, Taliesin: A Masque, was. noticed in our 
fast issue, has died of apoplexy. He has trans- 
lated the plays of Maeterlinck and written 
“Launcelot and Guenevere,’ “The Quest of 
Merlin,” “ The Birth of Gallahad,” ete. Of late 
he had been professor of English in Barnard 
College. ; 4 

..--Dodd, Mead & €o. are soon to. publish 
the first part of Andrew Lang’s “ History of 
Scotland.” The same publishers will shortly 
have ready “ The Siege of Ladysmith,” by the 
late George W. Steevens, which will contain 
the letters he sent home, from his arrival at 
Jape Town until the day he was struck down 
by fever. 

....-The April Century will contain “ Fash- 
ionable Paris,” by Richard Whiteing; “The 
Greatest Wonder in the Chinese World,” by 
Eliza R. Scidmore; “ Out-of-the-Way Places in . 
Egypt,” by R. Talbot Kelly; “ Browning in . 
Asola,” by Katherine C. Bronson, besides con- 
tinuations of Morley’s “ Cromwell” and Dr. 
Weir Mitchell’s serial, “Dr. North and His 
Friends.” : 

..-Among-Scribner’s spring announcements 
are “Chopin: the Man and His Music,” by 
James Huneker; “ Our Native Trees,” by Har- 
riet L. Keeler; “‘ Practical Agitation,’? by John 
Jay Chapman; “The Ways of Man,” by Eliot 
Gregory; and the following novels: “ The Gar- 
den of Eden,” by Blanche Willis Howard; ‘“‘ The 
Grip of Honor,” by Cyrus T. Brady; “ Smith 
College Stories,” by Josephine D. Daskam, and 
* Enoch Willoughby.” by J. A. Wickersham. 
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The Plain Duty of the Senate. 


THE Republicans of the Senate must real- 
ize now that since the passage of the Porto 
Rico tariff bill in the Howse the question 
involved in that bill has become one of the 
highest importance. They have had time to 
hear from the country. They, or some of 
them, know that the action of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, and of the 
Republican majority in the House, is re- 
garded with amazement and indignation by 
hundreds of thousands of Republican voters. 
They must have learned that the revolt 
against this action is most formidable and 
menacing in great States without the sup- 
port of which the party cannot carry a na- 
tional election, and in some of which the 
Republican majority has been small. The 


almost unanimous protest of the Republican’ 


press, the earnest warnings of men who have 
held high office and been eminent in the 
party’s councils, and the extraordinary pop- 
ularity in their own States of the little band 
of Republican Representatives who were 
stedfast to the end in opposition to the bill 
in the House, must appeal with great power 
to Senators who are accustomed to measure 
the force and consider the causes of popular 
tendencies in politics. We are not surprised 
to hear that the Republicans in the Senate, 
perceiving that the question involved prom- 
ises to overshadow all others in the ap- 
proaching campaign, intend to hold a con- 
ference for agreement upon the course to be 
pursued. We are not disheartened by indi- 
cations that a majority of them are now in- 
clined to modify the pending bill by a fur- 
ther reduction of duties, rather than to give 
absolute freedom of trade; for we expect 
that before the vote is taken these so in- 
clined will be a minority. A little time will 
convince them, we believe, that the pleas of 
justice, honor and humanity have been so 
reinforced by considerations of political ex- 
pediency that only the blindest folly can 
withstand them. 

The pleas of justice and honor and duty 
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have been set forth clearly by the President 
in his message, and by the Secretary of War - 
in his report. Neither the President’s asser- 
tion that it is “ our plain duty to abolish all 
customs tariffs between the United States 
and Porto Rico,” nor the argument by which 
he supported it, has been repudiated by him. 
The Secretary has not said to Congress or 
the people that he no longer believes that the 
removal of the duties is demanded by “ the. 
highest considerations of justice and good 
faith.” The proclamation of General Miles 
in 1898, assuring Porto Ricans that “ under 
the American flag’”’ they would “ enjoy the 
same privileges and the same immunities as 
the citizens of the different States and Ter- 
ritories” has never been disavowed or dis- 
approved by the. Government or the people 
of the United States. The trustful accept- 
ance of our sovereignty by the unfortunate 
people of that island, their mute appeal to 
this great and opulent republic, and their 
reliance upon our good faith, have won for 
them the deep and enduring sympathy of 
honorable Americans. Some of our poli- 
ticiatis have not understood how strong a 
sentiment that sympathy has become. The 
extraordinary revolt in the Republican party 
has taken place because that sympathy has 
been outraged by the successful appeal of 
narrow and selfish interests to the party’s 
representatives in the House. The protest 
is a moral uprising. Have not our poli- 
ticians learned how dangerous it is to ig- 
nore or to temporize with a protest that 
comes straight from the hearts of the people? 
No whittling down of the 15 per cent. duty 
will satisfy it. Nothing short of the abso- 
lute free trade for which the President 
argued and which was promised to the 
stricken and suffering islanders will appease | 
public indignation and preserve the party’s 
normal strength in great States like In- 
diana, where it cannot safely offend thou- 
sand who have voted with it. 

Our people believe that the legislation by 
which they hoped to welcome the unfortu- 
nate islanders to the shelter of the repub- 
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lic was withheld by the influence of a pro- 

tectionist organization. They do not accept 

the plea that convictions in favor of free 
trade were so suddenly overcome by fear 
that the removal of the tariff would serve as 

a precedent for the treatment of the Philip- 

pines. Why should they ? Every promi- 
‘nent Republican in Washington who seeks 

to defend the tariff .by saying that it 
was necessary to avoid a precedent, admits 
‘that he has no doubt as to the correctness 
-of his doctrine that the Constitution does not 
extend over new possessions by its own 

force. The cabinet officer who publishes a 
- column of explanation makes this admission. 

Mr. Payne says the doctrine has been en- 

forced for a hundred years. Why, then, was 

it essential that it should be specially exem- 
plified in this case of so great cost? Mr. 

Foraker substituted a duty for free trade in 

his Senate bill to avoid the precedent, said 

to be so dangerous; but had not the Senate 
already passed a bil! giving free trade to 

Hawaii ? Why was the precedent harmless 
‘in the case of Hawaii if it was to be so men- 

acing in the case of poor Porto Rico? 

Again, would not an act removing all duties 
‘be no less a declaration that our tariff was 
‘ not extended over the island by the acquisi- 

tion of it, than an act removing 85 per cent. 
of the duties ? Moreover, the doctriné could 
have been saved, if in danger, by giving free 
trade in a bill containing an express reserva- 
tion of the principle in question. Senators 
who thoughtfully consider this matter will 
admit, we think, that popular suspicion as to 
the sincerity of the plea about avoiding a 
precedent is not wholly unjustifiable. 

We believe that the doctrine is sound and 
will be clearly confirmed in due time by a 
specific decision of the supreme court—the 
doctrine that the Constitution is not ex- 
tended over new territory by the act of ac- 
quiring it, and that Congress has full power 
to legislate for all our new possessions ac- 
eording to the conditions presented in each 
case. Those who demand a tariff for Porto 
Rico, “ to avoid a precedent,”’ hold the same 
belief and have the same confidence as to 
the court’s decision. Why, then, have they 
insisted upon the tariff? Neither in this 
way nor by giving free trade could they 
affect the conclusion of the court. 
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_ With the greatest possible earnestness we 
urge the Republicans of the Senate to cor 
rect by their votes the injustice and folly 
of the House; to give free trade to Porto 
Rico in their bill, and to insist upon it in con- 
ference. We ask them to be anxious, not 
about what Democrats may say, but for jus- 
tice, for the good faith of the United States, 
for the removal of enmity from the hearts 
of Porto Ricans, for the maintenance of 
their party’s power, for the success of this 
great test of their party’s capacity to govern 
our new possessions with that wisdom the 
lack of which means failure. . 


2 
The Boer Appeal. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER and President Steyn 
have issued an appeal nominally to Great 
Britain, really to their people and to Europe. 
They announce that they are willing to stop 
the war on condition of the recognition of 
the absolute independence of the two Repub- 
lics.. The reply of the English Government 
has not been formally stated, but its char- 
acter is clearly-known. Lord Salisbury ab- 
solutely refuses to consider negotiations for 
peace on any other basis than unconditional 
surrender. In this he has the support of 
both Liberals and Conservatives, who agree 
that there must be no .possibility of a re- 
newal of the present. contest, and that there 
can be no assurance of this so long as the 
two countries are independent and under 
their present management. Just what ar- 
rangement England will propose is not yet 
evident; but that it will involve the ordinary 
colonial conditions in, some form is unques- 
tioned. . 

That the Boer Presidents understand this 
no one doubts. Whatever may be said of 
others, they have had no misapprehensions. 
They have known from the beginning that 
British victory meant Boer defeat, not 
merely on the field, but in politics. That 
they expected to win solely by force of arms 
is doubtful. What they hoped for was an 
uprising of the Cape Dutch and interven- 
tion by the European Powers. They have 
failed in both. There is a disturbance in 
Northwest Cape Colony, of how much signifi- 
cance it is impossible to say, and a consider- 
able number of volunteers have joined the 














Boer armies; but beyond that there is appar- 
ently nothing. They have had a similar dis- 
appointment in regard to Europe. There has 
been plenty of popular talk, but no govern- 
ment action; nor indeed any hint of govern- 
ment action. Beyond the alleged effort of 
France to secure the reopening of the Egyp- 
tian question, promptly suppressed by the 
Sultan himself, who realized that he had al- 
ready lost Egypt, could not regain it, and 
might be compelled to give up Asia Minor 
into the bargain, there has been nothing 
done to indicate official hostility to Great 
Britain. A wave of popular anti-English 
feeling appears to be rolling over France 
just now, but how strong-it really is is not 
evident. 

This failure to secure assistance either 
from Cape Colony or Europe was of com- 
paratively little importance so long as the 
Boers held the British armies in check. But 
now the prestige of military ‘success has 
been lost. ‘The Boer armies are in full re- 
treat. The Free State capital will soon be 
in British hands, and General Roberts will 
be free to choose his own road to Pretoria. 
It- is an open question whether the Boer 
farmers will have the grit to hold out against 
overwhelming odds while their farms and 
homes are being occupied. Something 
must be done to stay the tide and the two 
leaders have acted shrewdly. 

They have evidently two things in mind. 
Virst, an appeal to the: Boers themselves; 
second, an appeal to Europe. To the Boers 
they say, virtually, that the independence 
for which they are fighting is in very real 
danger, and unless it is to be given up they 
must rally more vigorously to its defense. It 
is clearly and unmistakably British or Boer. 
There can be no compromise. To Europe 
they present the prospect of a mighty Brit- 


ish South Africa, and announce the present . 


as probably the last chance to. prevent a 
consolidation that may be of most sinister 
meaning ‘to the rival Empires. Can Europe 
afford to supplement British America, Brit- 
ish Southern Asia and British Australia 
with a British South Africa, which involves 
practically a dominant British Africa ? 

It is a shrewd appeal. If the Cape Colony 
Dutch do not give response, there will be 
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ground for the claims that they have 
been half hearted in their fealty. If no 
European Government speaks for intefven- ° 
tion, it will be a confession of British suprem- 
acy; more significant than any victory of 
British arms or diplomacy. France evi- 
dently understands it, and hysterically, as is 
her wont, is seeking to secure Russia’s in- 
dorsement of her protest. England realizes 
it, and from Queen to private is putting 
forth the mightiest effort in her history. The 
next few weeks will tell much for the 
world’s history. 
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Ex-Minister E. J. Phelps. 


In the death of ex-Minister E. J. Phelps 
we have lost a citizen of great independence 
and dignity and a public man whose fame 
and influence, like that of his friend, James 
Russell Lowell, depended less on his many 
years in office than on his many and great 
gifts as a citizen. In type of citizenship and 
mental temperament:and in the old-time 
charm of gracious personal dignity the two 
men bore a striking resemblance to each oth- 
er, which made their administration of the 
same great office at the Court of St. James’s 
more like one in continuation than two in 
succession. 

He was born of historical ancestry, in a 
home lighted up with the genius of a father 
more Websterian in the majesty of his per- 
son and oratory, as his fellow citizens were 
proud to say, than any representative Ver- 
mont ever had in the United States Senate. 
He was graduated at Middlebury College at 
the precocious age of eighteen, and after 
enough attempt to teach school in the South 
to prove him a Yankee, settled down to the 
study of law and began practice in always 
beautiful Burlington about the year 1845. : 

He began life following his father, who. 
was a Whig of the conservative Websterian . 
type, not a Democrat, as we read in Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia of Biography. In the 
break up of parties following Webster’s 
ith of March gpeech and the rise of the 
Free Soil and Republican party, the Webster- 
ian Whigs rapidly developed into conserva- 
tive Democrats devoted to hard money, low 
tariff for revenue only, governmental sin 


plicity and decentralization, who, what- 
ever other differences they had, united in be- 
lieving that there was infinitely more good 
in peaceably maintaining the Union than 
harm in leaving slavery to take its way un- 
der the laws. Tho Mr. Phelps had been. ap- 
pointed in his Whig days: Second Controller 
of the U. S. Treasury by Mr. Fillmore, the 


politics to which he gravitated left him in a . 


hopeless minority in Vermont, but seemed 
rather to promote and accentuate his distinc- 
tiou as a lawyer, especially in the difficult de- 
partments of constitutional, international 
and railway law, and as a citizen whose pol- 
ities left him free to indulge upon occasion 
in the luxury of free, independent action. 
such as his protest against Bryanism in 1896. 
In 1880 the American Bar Association chose 
him President. In the same year he pub- 
lished his standard work on Medical Juris- 
prudence and conducted a spirited but in 
Vermont - necessarily hopeless canvass as 
Democratic candidate for Governor. His ap- 


pointment the next year as Kent professor of 
law at Yale closed his active career ‘as a law- 
yer by absorbing him in the new duties of a 
teacher and lecturer, in which he achieved 


the highest distinction. In 1885 Mt. Cleve- 
land’s appointment of him to be Minister 
to England brought him 
son with Mr. Lowell’s brilliant administra- 
tion. 
tration and in the fisheries contention he 
stood firmly to his guns and showed himself 
as full of American virility as any Minister 
we ever had abroad, while socially, in that 
gift of after-dinner oratory which counts for 
so much in England and in which Mr. Lowell 
was so great a master, he captivated all Brit- 
ain by his grace, knowledge and strength to 
such a degree that the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
in his honor was, in the words of Robert 
Browning, “the most notable assemblage 
Europe has ever seen.” An incidental but 
impressive tribute to the confidence of the 
public in the solid justice and impartiality of 
his judgment was the absolute end to con- 
troversy which his signature gmong the ref- 
erees put to the development of the Dun- 
raven dispute into an international differ- 
ence, His widow and two children survive 
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into compari- . 


In this office, in the Bering Sea arbi- 


American Industrial Develop- 
ment. 


A SIGNIFICANT official document has just 
come from Herr Vosbergrekow, the head 
of the Foreign Treaties Bureau at Berlin. 
It is a warning to German manufacturers 
of the need of new enterprise and of organ- 
ization to meet the menace of American 
rivalry; and it contains a suggestive men- 
tien of the world-wide and growing influence 
of the Export Information Bureau at Phila- 
delphia, now only five years old. Almost up 
to this time, and in spite of the repeated tes- 
timony of her consular agents, Germany 
has failed to recognize the seriousness of 
American industrial aggression. She -has 
been mainly concerned about English com- 
petition. 

That this nation is to achieve industrial 
supremacy, tho not without a struggle, is 
hardly open to doubt. Some years ago Mr. 
Gladstone, in urging a system of special 
training for English workmen, predicted the 
ultimate triumph of America in the great 
industrial conflict that is to mark the com- 
ing century; and in which, naturally, Eng- 
land, Germany and this country will be the 
leading competitors. There has been a cer- 
tain advantage with Great Britain in the 
long possession of the chief markets; but the 
Germans have gained a foothold in more 
than one by their eagerness for small, as 
well as large, orders, and their cheerful 
readiness to consult the varied tastes of for- 
eign consumers. English agents have exert- 
ed themselves only for large contracts, and 
have regarded established English models 
as inviolable. Moreover, the Germans make 
better use of their consuls to promote trade. 
These officials are virtually commercial mis- 
sionaries. The English believe Germany 
builds her hopes chiefly on the influence of 
industrial education. In nearly every sec- 
tion of Germany the Government has 
founded and supports schools for the train- 
ing .of mechanics. At the suggestion of 
commissions, appointed by Parliament and 
commercial bodies, England has adopted the 
same system with enthusiasm. It is ar- 
gued that no country can have a permanent 
or even long advantage in the matter of 











machinery, and that the nation whose work- 
men are the most highly skilled - must 
triumph in the end; that the superiority of 
- English over German workers is the result 
of their better wages, which may not con- 
tinue when the rivalry is sharper and cheap 
production becomes vital. 

Great Britain and Germany did not fully 
realize the immediate possibilities of Ameri- 
can competition until the English manu- 
facturers were surprised and shocked by 
the large orders given by British officials 
and corporations to Americans for bridges 
and engines, and by the contracts which 
Americans obtained from the Russian 
engineers <who are building the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. Our readiness for the 
conflict has further appeared in the enor- 
mous increase of exports of a significant 
kind in the past two years. Hence the in- 
teresting warning ‘of Herr Vosbergrekow. 

Yet while these countries show alarm at 
the menace of our enterprise, some of our 
own manufacturers are depressed by fears 
of a decline in the rank of our industrial 
workers. At a conference of American 
manufacturers it was suggested that a spe- 
cial education is as essential here as in 
Europe; but that the popular opposition to 
the teaching of the trades in public schools 
may prove fatal. Private enterprise, it was 
thought, would hardly undertake the work 
on a large scale. For a just estimate of the 
value of the educational influence of our 
national institutions there is needed an ac- 
quaintance with conditions elsewhere, an in- 
sight into human nature, and a fair knowl- 
edge of the social history of mankind. Yet 
there are some signs that the most indiffer- 
ent spectator should be able to read. It was 
the verdict of all the foreign military ob- 
servers, who were with our army in Cuba, 
that the American soldier was unlike any 
other in the world. They reported him to be 
peculiar and exceptional in having a power 
of initiative—a self-reliance, originality and 
spontaneity supplementary to the usual mili- 
tary characteristics—which enabled him at 
many a crisis to dispense with the leader- 
ship of his officers. The possession of this 
quality of initiative is what mainly distin- 
guishes the foreign-born who has lived in 
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this country for some years and his brother 
who has just come. 

The mere freedom from the binding tradi- 
tions of other lands is itself a powerful in- 
fluence to promote originality and daring. 
In the old world the teacher is fettered. To 
suggest the least departure from traditional 
methods is to be assailed and silenced. In 
the industrial schools of Germany the 
shadow of the past lies on teacher and pupil. 
Prince Khilkoff, Russian Minister of Public 
Works, to whose daring the conception and 
construction of the great Siberian railway 
are due, received his training in an Ameri- 
can workshop, under the expansive influence 
of free institutions, which place no limit on 
individual development. The common 
school training here, whatever its faults, 
serves as a good basis for an industrial edu- 
eation. Still, we are not to be without a 
practical special training for the trades. ° 
The success of the New York Trade School, 
an institution for the enlargement of which 
a banker has given half a million dollars 
arter a study of its results, probably insures 
the founding and self-support of many of its 
kind throughout the country. This had its 
start at the hands of one man, the late Colo- 
nel Auchmuty. It called for no large out- 
lay, the pupils themselves constructing the 
buildings and making the machinery. In 
six months the ambitious youth masters 
more than the manual part of his trade. He 
learns its principles, and is potentially a 
master of his craft. ‘The training is within 
the reach of every earnest boy, who needs 
only subsequent experience in the use of 
his knowledge to attain the highest stand- 
ard. 

Apart from economic legislation, it’ is 
within the power of the Government to pro-— 
mote the foreign trade of the country by a 
thorough reform of the consular service. 
Until recently the State Department has 
been a field for the spoilsmen second only 
to the Post Office Department. Our con- 


suls have been more noteworthy for the 
friendship of influential politicians than for 
special qualifications for their work. Main- 
ly by accident have men been appointed: 
who were capable of reporting intelligently 
on the needs of the markets of their vicinity, 
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- Some of these have been retained and pro- 


moted, but political leaders are still able to 
procure the appointment of men who are of 
little value to their country. Here quite as 
much as in any other part of the public serv- 
ice men are needed who are fitted by inter- 
est and training for the work, and who, 
when they have gained a valuable experi- 
ence, shall not be subject. to removal for 
party reasons. When our manufacturers 
realize the importance of a thorough reform 
in the consular service it will speedily be 
accomplished. 
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Strikes; Their Right and Their 
Perversion. 


THE ethics of strikes is extremely simple; 
the application of the ethical principles is 
not always easy. There are two great prin- 
ciples which need to be over and over again 
insisted on. One of these is the absolute 
right of workmen to strike for a proper im- 
provement of their conditions; the other is 
that a strike must be carried on by persua- 
sion and not by force. These ought to be 
elementary principles. A hundred men have 
the same right to quit work for their advan- 
tage that one has; and improvement of their 
conditions can often be secured only’ by a 
strike. Whether a particular strike is proper 
or prudent is a matter for good judgment; 
and, what is often forgotten, for appeal to 
the great public. It is a serious mistake of 
policy that in many cases of strike the pub- 
lic receives no distinct information exactly 
what the strike is for. One naturally sym- 
pathizes with strikers; one naturally thinks 
they would not quarrel with their bread and 
butter unless they were driven to it; but one 
would like to be informed and intelligently 
convinced. It would be well if, in every 
ease of strike, the strikers should publish 
at length their demands and the reasons for 
them; and if, on the other side, the employ- 
ers should publish with like fullness the rea- 
sons for refusing the demands, something 
more than a mere statement of refusal. 

But just now, and very often in cases of 
a strike, it is the other principle that seems 
most to need emphasis because it is most 
denied, the principle that a strike must be 


carried on peaceably and not by. violence. 
Already in the great strike at Chicago, as is 
frequently thé case, the police have to pro- 
tect the men at work against the strikers. 
Doubtless the police and the city officials 
are sympathetic with the strikers—they al- 
ways are at first—but they find themselves 
compelled to preserve the peace by protect- 
ing those who have the same right to work 
that others have to strike. 

In a free country every man has the right 
to work for such a price as he is willing to 
accept. Five men, or five hundred men, 
have the right to band themselves together, 
for their own good, and to say; We will not 
work, except: at such a price, or for such 
hours; but they have no right fo say that 
this other man shall not work at another 
price or for other hours. They have no right 
to say, We will not work, and nobody else 
shall work. , 

We know, and gladly recognize, that vio- 
lent interference with other workingmen is 
generally repudiated by organized labor; but 
somehow it is very frequent, and it produces 
‘terrible riots. The members themselves 
sometimes are banded even for the worst 
violence, as in the Molly Maguire troubles: 
and the Coeur D’Alene riots, now under Con- 
gressional investigation, but such cases 
are rare. Oftener the violence is attributed 
to hot-heads, or to outside sympathizers, who 
think they are doing what will be approved; 
but somehow the violence is very frequent 
and finds sympathy, while no sympathy 
seems to go to the “scab” who is injured. 

Why should a man who chooses to work be 
called by an opprobrious name? The an- 
swer is, Because he is unwilling to. sacrifice 
himself for the benefit of others. But 
usually he is not one of the others; he is not 
in the union. If he does not consider them, 
neither do they consider him, A union may 
be altruistic toward its own members, but 
hostile to those outside. Its task is to get 
everything for its own and to shut out every- 
thing from outsiders. Men must not be al- 
lowed to work who are not in the union. 
The privilege of admission is a special favor. 
Admission to the craft by apprenticeship is 
strictly limited. The principle may be al- 
truistic for themselves, but it is selfish as 
far as others are concerned. It says to 





others, We don’t want you; we have no room 
for you; go elsewhere; go to the dogs; go to 
the devil. It is a return to the old law of 
barbarism which makes all of the tribe 
friends, and all strangers enemies. 

We do not mean that this is necessarily so, 
for labor unions have a most useful and im- 
portant place. We only protest against the 
spirit of exclusiveness that easily gets into a 
body of banded people, and which may and 
too often does lead to violence and murder, 
and then defends its worst forms, as we see 
in the Idaho case. 

ws 


THE note sounded by the Dean of Harvard 
as to the tendency of the students away 
from the dormitories on the campus to 
others erected by private owners off the 
ground, while the college buildings stand 
empty, calls attention to a matter which is 
probably more serious at Harvard than at 
any other of the great universities, but se- 
rious enough at them all. The movement is 
in every way to be deplored. It would be 
far more difficult to control the growth of 
extravagance and luxury among students in 


private dormitories than in dormitories built, 


and owned by the college. Discipline could 
not be enforced in them as well. The col- 
lege campus and the student dormitories 
are elements in the democratic training of 
the men which cannot be spared. The dor- 
mitory system makes the campus the cen- 
ter of student life, brings the men together 
in open, natural and harmless relations, and 
then keeps them at school. with each other. 


The private system breaks up the common. 


student life, or at least leaves little of it 
but the class-room. It spoils the manly 
common life and feeling, and forces student 
life into less natural channels. Human na- 
ture is an obstinate thing to deal with, and 
when dammed up-on one line will break 
through on another, With students the com- 
rade feeling for a common life is too strong 
for suppression. If there is no campus and 
no dormitories with their common life 
grouped around them, it will resort to clubs, 
kneipes, secret societies and other methods 
of association, remote from discipline, where 
life is irresponsible, where the natural sup- 
ports that: young men need fail them and 
where play becomes “ rowing.” The colleges 
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have two. methods at their command for 
forestalling this condition of affairs. If it 


‘gets established in spite of them, if is their 


own fault. The first is to keep the dor- 
mitories up to a decent standard of con- 
venience and comfort. Spartan simplicity 
is good, but it should not.be frugal of bath- 
rooms and sanitary precautions. Then when 
the college has done its duty, it can with 
good conscience enforce the old rule, and re- 
qitire the rooms to be filled, or paid for, be- 
fore students may room off the grounds. 
Where these points have been attended: to 
the Harvard Dean’s trouble does not exist. 
At Yale, for example, the student heart is 
set on the campus and the dormitories that 
surround it. The center of their life is there, 
and whatever else the student may forget 
or outgrow, the campus and the old dormi- 
tory life stands by him to the end. . 


& 


Tuo the results of the progress of the 
colored race during the last thirty-five years, 
as reported at. the recent conferences at 
Tuskegee, Alabama, show how much has 
been done in an industrial way, yet they 
show equally the value of the higher educa- 


tion for all who are able to take it. Not 
only were there teachers at the “ Workers’ 
Conference’ who were graduates of Fisk, 
Atlanta and other of the higher colleges, 
but the reports of physicians and lawyers 
who have acquired a good standing in vari- 
ous cities. in the South were very encourag- 
ing. The ministry seems to feel too little 
of this impulse. The need of an educated 
ministry among the colored. people -was 
never greater; and, tho one may well rejoice 
at the fact that colored merchants, drug- 
gists, nurses, doctors, lawyers, are doing 
good, work among their own people, yet it is 
even more important that those whose spe- 
cial duty it is to uplift the people morally 
should be trained to work intelligently and 
sympathetically among the great. masses of 
negroes, who need deliverance from the ig-. 
norant and superstitious leaders they are 
too ready to follow, and by this we mean 
not the cities, but the country. districts, where 
the negroes swarm, and where an educated 
teacher or preacher must sacrifice himself 
for his people. % 
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EVERY one speaks well of the Jesuit Order 
in the Philippine Islands, just as almost no- 
body has a good word to say for the orders 
of friars. We are glad to publish this week 
the excellent article by Father Algué, the 
director of the famous astronomical observa- 
tory at Manila, under charge of the Jesuit 
Fathers. He speaks mildly, and we think 
too mildly, of the drunkenness allowed 
among American soldiers in those islands. 
There has been an amazing multiplication of 
saloons in Manila, which surprise the people 
and injure the good name of Americans. We 
wonder that General Otis has allowed this 
disgrace, and we heartily approve the effort 
of Congressman Gillett to suppress the evil. 
We have before said what Father Algué now 
says, that Church property would be safer 
under American rule than under Philippine 
independence. We do not confiscate Church 
property. We doubt not that this matter will 
be settled by impartial courts. It is an in- 
teresting statement that the total of property 
held by the various religious orders would 
probably not exceed in value ten million dol- 
lars-in gold. It has been estimated as much 
more. Of course Father Algué thinks Prot- 
estant missions would be impolitic and dan- 
gerous. That is not a conclusive objection, 


but it is important that none but wise and . 


prudent missionaries should be sent. We 
have no fear for the large denominations that 
have large experience in missions. 
: wt 
....A clue to the unexpected unwilling- 
ness of the Republicans in the House to give 
free trade to Porto Rico will be found in 
the frantic appeals which The Agriculturist, 
a paper which assumes to be a political 
guide and publishes special editions for 
North, South, East and West, is making 
week after week to farmers to flood their 
representatives with letters against taking 
in Porto Rico on equal terms, because it will 
endanger the interests of the growers of 
sugar, tobacco and fruit in this country. The 
argument is made as frankly selfish as it is 
shortsighted, but it doubtless finds enough 
ignorant people to listen to it. Congressmen 
ought to be wiser. 
...A charge came to the public that in 
a roundabout way the gamblers of this city 
are assessed from one to three million dol- 


lars yearly, to secute police protection: and 
two days later every gambling house in the 
city, which the police claimed to know noth- 
ing of, was closed tight, probably for but a 
day or two. But it proves that the police do 
know, and that they can close the resorts of 
vice if they will. Here is, as Dr. Park- 
hurst in a sarcastic letter says, District-At- 
torney Gardiner making a public noise about 
stopping one immoral play, while such shock- _ 
ing resorts as the Tivoli and McGurk’s are 
wide open. 


...-It was one of the ablest of the Fili- 
pinos who some time ago, speaking for his 
countrymen, said: “ We have td choose be- 
tween independence and liberty; and I 
choose liberty.” A government by Aguinaldo 
and his Tagals would have assured independ- 
ence—as long as Russia and Germany did not 
intervene; but there would have been little 
more liberty than under Spain. We shall 
give them self-government and liberty and 
see that their liberty is protected under our 

“high decree, 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 
Their freedom.” 

...-It looks as if it were the purpose of the 
political managers and the “ steering commit- 
tee” at Washington to yield what they must 
on the Porto Rican tariff, and then kill the 
proposition for civil government, delaying all 
further legislation until after the election. 
That would be a disgraceful act. <A settled 
civil government is the first necessity. Let 
the people speak in this matter. Justice must 
be done to Porto Rico. The war is over and 
Inilitary rule should cease, altho there are 
both military and financial interests that self- 
ishly oppose a change. 


....One of the absurdities of our present 
tariff is the imposition of duty on works of 
art. There is a dispute now over the valua- 
tion of a famous “ Holy Family,” by Rubens, 
and it is in danger of confiscation. -One 
would think that protection was not called 
for in old paintings or antiquities. 


....We wish to utter a word of warm 
praise for such Republicans in Congress as 
Mr. McCall, of Massachusetts; Mr. Crum- 
packer, of Indiana, and Mr. Littlefield, of 
Maine, who manfully stood out against their 
party for justice to Porto Rico, 
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Federation and Comity. 
By George Wm. Knox, D.D., 


ProFessor IN UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

THE INDEPENDENT in its number for De- 
cember 28th, 1899, strongly urges the Federa- 
tion of the Churches at home and abroad. 
“Baptists and Episcopalians, Presbyterians 
and Methodists, cannot-unite even in federa- 
tion here in America. We fail even to see 
the scandal of the division; and the scandal 
is more offensive there.’’ Let the counsel be 
repeated, and again ard again repeated. 
The language quoted is none too emphatic. 
The “scandal” of our division and its “ of- 
fense”’ cannot be set forth too persistently. 
It must be recognized. First, recognition of 
the “offense,” then repentance, then the 
fruits meet for repentance will be brought 


forth. Unless these fruits are found the fu-. 


ture of foreign missions is dark. 
Our present division is an ‘“ offense.” It 
confounds heathen and confuses Christians. 


lt duplicates agencies confusingly, useless- 


ly, wastefully,  unchristianly. Simulta- 
neously it renders the proper equipment of 
work in any field impossible. It leads a 
board to enter a neW field while at the same 
time it closes schools, dismisses workers and 
generally starves the work in old fields. In 
the same twelve months another denomina- 
tion beginning all anew will ignore the new 
field.and crowd its tiny contingent into some 
old field already perplexed with denomina- 
tions various and many. Our division is 
disastrous. To the work, to the workers, to 
the native chureh, to the heathen, to the 
Christian constituency at home it is an “ of- 
fense.” More and more shall intelligent ob- 
servers reach President Schurman’s conclu- 
sions, or, if there be not amendment, conclu- 
sions more radical than his. 

Comity is proposed as.the remedy. It has 
achieved certain triumphs. It hag been no- 
bly sought and maintained by noble men. It 
is the best our secretaries unaided can ac- 
complish. All honor to them, but at.its best 
it is only good, and here as ever the good is 


enemy of the best: It is inefficient just 
where the need is greatest. Where’ the field 
is most promising, or where popular inter- 
est is excited, there it fails. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT points out its failure in Porto Rico, a 
failure the more disastrous in that it was 
prefaced by resolutions in its honor and fol- 
lowed by proclamations doing it lip serv- 
ice. It must be so when matters of impor- — 
tance are at stake. Then reasons are never 
lacking why in just this case each denomina- 
tion should suit itself. 

Comity is an affair of secretaries for the 
most part, personal, unauthoritative and ul- 
timately ineffective; or, at best, it is the res- 
olution of a board. Federation is an affair 
of Churches, authoritative, deliberate and ef- 
fectual. Federation will remove the “ of- 
fense.”” Comity reveals more clearly the 
“* scandal.” 

Two facts must be recognized before fed- 
eration can be accomplished: the true con- 
dition interdenominational at home, and the 
real needs of the fields abroad. 

1. At home the denominations are sepa- 
rated by barriers. - These, however, are mere- 
ly traditional, customary, social, formal. In 
private ministers and laymen freely a¢knowl- 
edge the fact. A denomination is the ex- 
pression of a real and vital difference, or it 
is not. If it express such a difference then 
comity is as impossible as federation. The 
Roman Church shows that, and the High 
Church Episcopalian. He. is justified 
wholly in refusing to consider comity. How 
can he? His denominational exclusiveness 
expresses his real faith. But not so with the 
rest of us. Our official confession says one 
thing, and our real faith is quite another. 
Our secretaries, in full accord with the real 
faith of the Church, lead in comity, but our 
Church organization, holding fast to the un- 
real and ghostly Confession, builds its de- 
nominational barriers. Now a fictitious bar- 
rier between Christians is a sin, a scandal, 
and comity reveals it, for it avows the in- 
herent falsity. The denominational confes- . 
sions insist on denominational peculidrities, 
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the real faith recognizes other believers of . 
other names and confessions as equally God’s 
children. We recognize their orders, their 
ordinances, their holy faith and their good 
works. Their foes are ours, their allies are 
ours, we rejoice in their triumphs and mourn 
their defeats. To: win victories at their ex- 
pense is to triumph in a ‘civil war, and to 
strive with them is to turn our arms against 
our brethren. We organize Ecumenical Con- 
ferences for the proclamation of this fact. 

Federation demands that this be recog- 
nized formally and constitutionally by Pres- 
byterians and all others who hold to a for- 
mal and constitutional style of government. 
We must have a brief, clear, evangelical, 
biblical statement of our real belief, ‘of the 
things we verily believe, by which we live 
and for which we would die, a confession 
which shows not wherein we differ from 
all the great body of Christ’s brethren, but 
wherein we are one with them. He cannot 
be an alien who is one with us in this liv- 
ing faith, nor a heretic who joins with us 
in these essential things. With the living 
faith of living mén thus defined, the-rest is 
of custom, or tradition, or philosophy and 
logic, or at best, is a fuller and more satis- 
fying statement of a wider range of truth. 
It is essentially of the school and not the 
Chureh. Not it but only the living faith is 
worthy the mission field, only for it can we 
ask the sacrifice of treasure and of life. So. 
I repeat, if the denominational confession 
express the vital faith then comity and con- 
ference are impossible, but if not the con- 
ference and comity emphasize the “ scandal,“ 
the schism that is a division of God’s Church 
for that which is not essential to his saving 
truth. 

2. With this recognized at home it is easy 
to recognize the facts abroad. Our denom- 
inational peculiarities are offspring of local, 
national, or historical conditions. They are 
justified, but their justification itself denies 
their right to transplantation. : Governments 
over alien peoples succeed only as they adapt 
themselves to the local characteristics and 
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customs. No government is good enough 
for all. Still more must the Chureh be of 


the race and soil. 
dominion abroad. 


Foreign missions seek no 
Their end is the forma- 


tion of the native church. 
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Foreign missions face a crisis. 


They have 
been successful with individuals, with some 


communities and tribes. Shall they reach 
empires and continents ? Shall the nations 
be evangelized ? Who doubts it ? And who 
doubts that in this wider work the efficient 
agent is to be the native Church? And 
again, who can doubt that the native Church 
shall be efticient only as it holds the vital, 
essential faith and works through an or 
ganization fitted precisely to its own char 
acter and needs ? 

The conclusion follows straight. At home 
a recognition of the living common faith as 
only essential; abroad the recognition that 
the organization must meet the requirements 
of the field, and therefore that the mission- 
ary is not to be the builder of a Method- 
ist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Independent 
Chureh. When that is recognized statedly, 
formally, authoritatively, as now it is recog- 
nized individually, informally and irrespon- 
sibly, then will the way be open for a federal 
union for the accomplishment of Christ’s 
great work. 

The coming -“‘ Ecumenical Conference on 
Foreign Missions” has an admirable pro- 
gram with a list of excellent speakers., It 
promises a feast of rich things, and will ac- 
complish much. However, were it ambitious 
not of the good but of the best it would 
erase its program, revise its list of speakers, 
and give all its time and wisdom and 
strength and enthusiasm to the single theme, 
How shall the Churches, one in faith, one in 
hope, one. in purpose, one in Christ, unite to 
win thé world to him ? 

New York Criry. 
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Archeological Work in Egypt. 
By Prof. W. Max Miller, Ph.D. 


PROFESSOR G. MASPERO, the director of the 
National Museum of Antiquities at Gizeh, 
communicates the following report on the 
archeological work done under: his super- 
vision: 

The great fall of October 3d, in the ruins 
of Karnak, has caused immense havoc. Nine 
of the gigantic columns fell, four others 
threatened to follow. Therefore the admin- 
istration of antiquities decided to act at once. 
without waiting for a grant of money. from 











the Government and to take down the col- 
umns in. danger. The difficulties are very 
considerable, and are increased by the in- 
sufficient means for the work to be had at 
Thebes. Therefore Monsieur Legrain, di- 
rector of the work, has resorted to the meth- 
ods employed by the architects of Ancient 
Egypt, and has. built a bank of earth to the 
top of one column which supports an archi- 
trave of one stone, estimated to weigh near- 
ly 50 tons. These immense stones will be 
taken down on a double inclined plane. 
Monsieur Legrain (who had formerly set up 
the famous reclining column) expects to com- 
plete three columns in February, having 
commenced the work December 29th. The 
Government has been asked for $130,000 for 
saving the nine fallen columns. The frag- 
ments will qbe moved to the empty space, 
north of the wall of Seti I, near the little 
temple of Ptah, and will be arranged on the 
ground, until they can be re-erected, provided 
that the ground where they stood can be con- 
solidated by the architects. The whole work 
of reconstruction will, it is estimated, cost 
about $100,000, and will take several years. 
A thorough repair of the whole temple would 
require double the amount of money and 
time. 

Also the western part of the great pylon 
at: the hypostyle hall threatens ruin, altho 
it was somewhat repaired in 1884-5 by 
Maspero. Stones from the top have become 
dangerous to the visitors entering the door 
of the great hall. Complete repair is in con- 
sideration. 

One consolation remains—namely, that the 
great downfall happened in the center of 
the northern ‘part, so that it does not alter 
the famous picturesque view of the hall as 
considerably as was’ feared at first. Only 
after passing the center: of the great hall 
the visitors will notice the disfiguring banks. 
The earth for these is taken from part of the 
temple which needed clearing out, and ‘thus 
various interesting discoveries have already 
been made—e. g., a stela of King Antef V 
(after Petrie’s arrangement) of dynasty 11, 
a fine statue of a scribe called Dhutiy, an 
inscription recording the reconstruction of 
the temple by Thutmosis III, after his re- 
turn from the first Syrian campaign. This 
inscription was mutilated by the disk-wor- 








shiper, Amenophis IV, and recut by Seti I. 
The same spot yielded a statue of King 
Haremhabi, one of the goddess Mut, ete. 
This small temple of Ptah proves now to be 
very pretty, and can be reconstructed com- 
pletely, because the stones which had fallen 
from the propylea, built by the Ptolemies, 
have all been found at the clearing out. 

In the Ramesseum the wall representing 
the great battle of Kadesh must be strength- 
ened by buttresses of bricks. 

At the Valley of the Kings the recently 
discovered tomb of Thutmosis III is now 
ready for visitors. Also that of Amenophis 
II will soon become accessible to the public. 
The mummy of the king has been replaced 
in the sarcophagus, protected by iron grat- 
ing against the antiquity hunters. Likewise, 
the four bodies considered to have belonged 
to human yictims have been placed back in 
the spot where they were found. The nine 
royal mummies discovered in small cham- 
bers of the same tomb, however, have been 
sent to Gizeh. It is intended to furnish elec- 
tric illumination for that tomb, and for 
other royal tombs. The torches and mag- 
nesium lights of the tourists have done too 
much harm to the wall-paintings, and the 
prohibitions of the administration of the 
antiquities have been fruitless so far. 

Near Memphis, Maspero has taken up 
again the examination of the pyramids, near 
Sakkarah, which he conducted during the 
years 1881-6, looking this time more for 
the chapels, inclosures, etc., attached to each 
pyramid. He has started with the pyramid 
of Unas (Onnos, Manetho), as it is most 
easily accessible to the tourists. So far the 
excavations conducted by Monsieur Barsanti 
have been quite successful, altho the diffi- 
culties are enormous. At certain places sand 
and rubbish are 12 meters deep. An intact 
grave of a certain Samnofer, several mum- 
my-pits of the Saitic period, one, belonging 
to a certain Psammetik, 26 meters deep, the 
walls of the funereal chamber covered with 
texts from the ancient collection of magic 
formulas, from which the inscriptions of the 
pyramids were taken, have been found. A 
stone sarcophagus of unusual proportions 
was found there; the lid alone is more than 
one meter high. Another sarcophagus of 


basalt, of good workmanship, contained the 
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mummy of a woman. In an adjoining cham- 
ber a woman, called Set-iri-boone, was 
buried, with four unusually fine canopic 
vessels of alabaster, etc. Another mummy- 
pit is even deeper than that described above, 
and seems, likewise, to be intact. When 
Professor Maspero wrote it had not yet been 
cleared out completely. 

The excavations north of the pyramid of 
Teti, which Loret had started in 1899, will 
soon be continued. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
ef 
At a recent meeting of 
the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club, Secretary 
Barton; of the American’ Board, gave some 
important statistics regarding Congregation- 
alism in larger Boston. We have no space 
to give these in full, valuable and interesting 
as they are, and we can only summarize 
very briefly their results. The chief statis- 
tics were for the year 1898, and showed ‘that 
the 100 churches with their total member- 
ship of 81,534 were not advancing in the de- 
gree that was hoped. Compared with 1897, 
their increase was 1.2 per cent., less than the 
average increase for the entire country of 
1.7 per cent. for the same year. The total 
additions to the Church thus were 397, less 
than four for each church. They have seven 
young men in training for the ministry, 
against a fair proportion, compared with the 
rest of the denomination, of seventeen. Gifts 
for Christian work have been good, but of a 
diminishing quantity. There is then a com- 
parison with other denominations in the 
same vicinity. Next in numerical strength 
are the Baptists, with 83 churches and 
25,736 members; the Episcopalians, with 80 
churches and 18,920 members; the Method- 
ists, with 73 churches and 17,397 members, 
and there are 12 Presbyterian churches with 
. 2,761 members. The Baptist increase was 
an average of 5.2 to each church, or 1.7 per 
cent. of membership; the Episcopalians 

averaged 8.3 additions, a net gain of 3.8 per 

cent.; the Methodists, 4.1 to each church, a 

net gain of 1.9 per cent., and the Presbyte- 

rians an average of 3.5 to each church, or a 

net increase of 1.5 per cent. All of these 
had a better showing than the Congregation- 
alists. The figures for 1899 were not avail- 
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able for the other denominations, but for the 
Congregational churches they showed that 
the situation was not improving. As a matter 
of fact the membership of these churches 
showed a net decrease of -274 members, a 
loss of an average of 2.75 to each church, or 
.6 of one per cent. in church membership. 
The attention of Congregationalists was ear- 
nestly called to this situation in a section . 
where they were naturally and rightfully in 
the lead among all the denominations. 


a 


In view of the fact that 

The Methodist the Methodist Bpiscopal 
Situation Church shows a consider- 
able loss of membership during the past 
year the bishops of the Church have issued 
an appeal calling for a week of fasting or 
abstinence and prayer that the Church itself 
may be quickened, that the unconverted 
may be brought to Christ, that the ministers 
may have the baptism of power, and that 
all the deliberations and decisions of the 
coming General Conference may be such as 
to insure the enlargement of Christ’s«spirit- 
ual kingdom. The bishops call attention to 
the fact that a year ago the Church suffered a 
serious check, while this last year it actually 
lost ground. They emphasize the particular 
testimony expected of Methodism, its foun- 
dation in experience and personal conviction, 
its freedom from schism or quarrel about 
doctrine. At present, however, they adjudge 
that Methodists lack present knowledge of 
New Testament salvation in their personal 
experience and are in danger of failing to 
appreciate the need of the moment owing to 
lack of spiritual power. There is indeed oc- 
casion for thanksgiving in much that has 
been done, and the opportunity was never 
greater. On the mission field Methodism is 
advancing with giant strides; at home it is 
being forced back. The bishops at this crit- 
ical time call for a cultivation of faith, em- 
phasis upon the old and essential doctrines 
of the Bible, upon the absolute need of sal- 
vation. It is false prophecy to say peace 
when there is no peace, and the situation 
must be fairly faced. Methodism must man- 
ifest itself as a representative of supernat- 
ural power to save the lost. In view, then, 


of the special needs, they call for a season of 
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fasting or abstinence and prayer from March 
25th to April 1st, inclusive. 


Fa 


It is cause for profound 
gratitude that our late war 
-with Spain has not appa- 
rently resulted in any special hostility to us 
on the part of the Spanish people, and it 
should be the effort of all’: Americans to use 
the opportunity that is offered to increase 
the strength of the American principles for 
liberty and freedom for religious thought. 
Undoubtedly in a quiet but not less effective 
way very much has been done in this direc- 
tion by the International Institute for Girls 
in Spain, which was formerly at San Sebas- 
tian, then moved during the war to Biarritz 
in France, and whose plans are now some. 
what uncertain. It has long been the desire 
to establish it in Madrid, and the present 
seems an exceptional opportunity for it. Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick is pressing hard to se- 
cure needed funds to accomplish this. Mad- 
rid is the center of Spain geographically, 
politically and in literary life, and that is 
just where the Institute should be. The 
board of directors include some most promi- 
nent men, as President Capen, of the Ameri- 
can Board; Admiral Sampson, Spencer 
Trask, of this city, and others. The institute 
has already attained a high position in the 
respect of the Spanish people. It has done 
much and can do still more. All it needs is 
the wherewithal. Parallel with this work of 
the Institute in Spain is that of the Ameri- 
can College for Girls in Constantinople. Al- 
ready jt has exerted an influence for good 
not easily calculated. It reaches every class, 
numbering among its most successful stu- 
dents many Turkish girls, while all the other 
nationalities have their representatives in it. 
Its president, Miss Mary M. Patrick, Ph.D., 
is*here on a similar errand to that of Mrs. 
Gulick. Both colleges are doing a notable 
work and both need and should have the 
cordial support of American Christians. 
rt 

THE German Empress has recently become 
involved in a quarrel. of a rather sensational 
kind with the city of Berlin. She is a warm 
friend of the Church Building Society, and 
through her Hofmeister, Count Mirbach, re- 
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cently asked of the officials of the city that 
in accordance with an old law of 1573, which 
has been practically a dead letter for genera- 
tions, they should as a matter of right and 
justice appropriate several million marks for 
the erection of churches in that city. This 
the council refused to do, declining to recog- 
nize so old a law, and one member, Dr, 
Preuss, of the University, when debating on 
the subject with the other officials, rather 
rudely employed caricatured Scripture quo- 
tations. When shortly afterward the magis- 
trates, on the occasion of the Empress’s 
birthday, sent her the customary address of 
congratulation, they received in turn, not 
the usual note of thanks, but rather a severe 
lecture on their failure to perform a high 
duty, the conduct of Dr. Preuss being 
singled out for special reprimand. At last 
report the belligerent parties were resting on 
their arms. 

....-Perhaps the most colossa: blunder 
made in our military affairs has been the 
free use of liquors in the army. One who 
goes into the service of a railroad is re- 
quired to be utterly abstinent. He may 
drink liquors after he leaves the service, not 
while in the employ of the railroad. It ought 
to be so in the army. Yet we hear very bad 
stories of the prevalence of intoxication in 
our Philippine army, and the great change 
in Manila is the vast increase in the saloons. 
Nothing else has so injured the American 
cause in the Philippines, and the blame is 
on the highest officers in command. General 
Kitchener would not allow a drop of intox- 
icating liquors with his army in the Sudan, 


.... Speaking evil of dignities in the 
Church may be freely allowed, we judge 
from a letter by Thomas J. Quinn, in The In- 
termountain Catholic, if they are on the wrong 
side in English politics. The Duke of Nor- 
folk is the leading Catholic layman in Great 
Britain, as Cardinal Vaughan is the leading 
English ecclesiastic, and yet, because they 
are on the English side in the present war, 
Mr. Quinn is allowed to say: 

“Tis a pity they are not both on the firing 
line, that some Boer or Irish Catholic would 
have an opportunity of pumping Boer lead into 
them. ‘God’s curse upon the Saxon,’ and 
‘God’s blessing on the Boers,’ should be the 
daily prayer of the Irish Catholic race.” 


if 





FINANCIAL. 


Expanding Bank Circulation. 


THOSE who have been led to believe that 
the currency in circulation will be largely 
“inflated” by additional issues of bank 
notes under the refunding and other provi- 
sions of the Gold Standard bill, should bear 
in mind the fact that the stock of money in 
the country is now about $2,262,000,000; that 
the national bank notes amount to $247,000,- 
0085, or less than 11 per cent. of the total; 
and that an addition of $100,000,000 in bank 
notes would increase the entire quantity by 
less than 5 per cent. Wild estimates, 
suggested by partisan hostility and pointing 
to very much larger additions, are based 
upon erroneous statements concerning the 
profit to be gained by the banks, and upon 
ignorance of conditions by which the banks 
will-be restrained. It may be assumed that 
the banks will speedily add to their cireula- 
tion the 10 per cent. to which, under the bill, 
they will be entitled upon the basis of bonds 
now deposited. Here will be an increase of 
about $25,000,000. Estimates of further ad- 
ditions, however, are guesses. Those made 
by competent authorities do not exceed $150,- 


000,000, and. a majority of them are much be- . 


low this sum. The annual return upon $100,- 
060 used by a bank in the purchase of the 
new bonds (at the price now ruling for fu- 
ture delivery) as a basis for circulation would 
exceed by only a little more than $1,000 the 
return yielded by the same sum loaned at 4 
per cent.; and a further advance in bonds 
would cut down this small excess, while it 
might reduce old circulation by causing sales 
of bonds for the sake of profits afforded by 
high prices. The quantity of new circula- 
tion taken out will depend upon several con- 
ditions, among them being the extent to 
which cash for premiums on exchanged 
bonds will be taken from the $112,000,000 of 
Government money now deposited with the 
banks, because by such withdrawals bonds 
belonging to the banks are released for use 
in procuring circulation; the demand ,for 
money, which is sometimes weak in the year 
of a Presidential election; the number of new 
banks organized and of State banks taking 
national charters. Undoubtedly there will 
684 


be many new national banks, and one au- 
thority guesses that the reduction of Treas- 
ury funds in the banks will add $35,000,000 to 
the bank note circulation in the first year. 
A safe conclusion seems to be this, that the 
increase wiil be gradual, that there will be 
no injurious expansion, and that the situa- 
tion at present does not permit a trustworthy 
estimate of the sum to be added. It may in 
twelve months be $100,000,000; it may event- 
ually be twice as much, but the probabilities 
do not point to so large an increase. 
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Financial Items. 

A COMBINATION of 25 out of the 29 steel- 
sheet mills in the country has been formed 
with a capital of $52,000,000, half common 
and half preferred stock. 

....The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
ordered more than 11,000 fine new freight 
ears not long ago, 1,200 to be of the pressed 
steel pattern, and it is reported that all of 
these steel cars will be delivered within a 
few days. 

.... Alexander S. Webb, Jr., of the Lincoln 
Nationdl Bank, has been elected Secretary 
of the Metropolitan Trust Company, of 
which General Brayton Ives is President. 
The former Secretary, Beverly Chew, has 
been elected Vice-President. The capital of 
the company is $1,000,000 and the surplus 
$1.425,000. 

.... Dividends announced: 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company (quarterly), 
2% per cent. and extra 2% per cent., payable 
March 31st. , - 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway (pre- 
ferred), $3.50 per share, payable April 20th. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
(common), $2.50 per share, payable April 20th. 

Commercial Cable Company (quarterly), 1% 
per cent., payable Apri! 14th. 

Manhattan Railway Company 
1 per cent., payable April 1st. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were : 


(quarterly), 
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-Life Insurance as Exhibits. 


LIFE insurance operations are not of a na- 
ture which involves directly manufacturing 
or other tangible “ processes,” and therefore 
are very difficult to put into the form of a 
visible exhibit. The usual method is by com- 
parative statistics, but the more these are 
elaborated and expanded into .charts the 
more unattractive and non-suggestive they 
usually become to all except interested sta- 
tisticians. Yet some attempts to produce an 
exhibit of the business have been made. The 
New York Life had one at Chicago iu 1893, 
and the Mutual Life of New York now 


has .one ready for shipment to Paris. 
This exhibit is to be in the Publish- 
ers’ Building. Panels along the wails 


will show charts and diagrams, and the reg- 
ular.printed forms, bound in handsome vol- 
umes, will be displayed on stands. The 
main feature will be a symbolic fountain, 
_ based upon a statistical chart of operations 
from the company’s beginning to the present 
time; “‘ the diagram from which this is taken 
is formed into a four-sided vase or basin sup- 
ported by intertwining live-oak trees grow- 
ing from the earth, typifying strength, age 
and mutual growth.” Shields show insignia 
of the arts and trades, and four representa- 
tive figures bear vessels which pour water 
representing the inflow of money which is 
distributed to the typified beneficiaries. 

The Equitable Life also will have an ex- 
hibit at Paris which will include charts, por- 
traits of the late President Hyde and Presi- 
dent James W. Alexander, and photographs 
of the company’s buildings, with complete 
sets of policies and printed matter for distri- 
bution. There will also be an electrical ex- 
hibit, which will flash at intervals in colored 
lights upon the figures of condition and prog- 
ress. : 

Of course life insurance cannot be exhibit- 
ed or illustrated by any such methods—that 
is impossible. Yet a purpose may be served 


by emphasizing the importance of the’ insti- 
tution, especially to the people of other coun- 
tries, who appreciate it less than Americans 
do. 





INSURANCE. 





Tur transfer of the Vermont Life 
(which should not be confused with the Na- 
tional Life of Montpelier, in the same State) 
to the Metropolitan Life has been announced. 
The Vermont company is quite old, having 
commenced business with the year 1869, but 
has attained only a small size. At the close 
of 1898 its assets were $460,006 and it had 
outstanding 4,407 policies, for $5,041,028, of 
which 1,109, for $806,343, were in this State. 
During the year it wrote 2,632 policies, for 
$1,858,537. There was a small surplus over 
the $100,000 capital stock, so that the stock- 
holders should come out whole. The risks 
are said to be of excellent average character, 
and this is entirely credible. The decision 
that further struggle in competition is inex- 
pedient is clearly a wise one, and the policy- 
holders will be gainers by. the transfer. 

....A very tasteful booklet, containing in 
full the proceedings and speeches at the 
complimentary dinner and greeting to Vice- 
President Geo. W. Perkins, of the New York 
Life, at the Waldorf-Astoria, on the last 
evening of 1899, has been received at this 
office. The affair was a strictly family one, 
and therefore not a suitable subject for 
criticism. ‘The tone of the talk was per- 
sonal, jubilant and justifiable. The last 
words, at least, may be properly brought 
away: they were President McCall’s part- 
ing and-comprehensive toast—“ Our coun- 
try, however bounded or described, and be 
the measurements more or less—still our 
country, forever enshrined in our hearts and 
forever defended by our hands.” 





HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPEC- 
TION AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The statement of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company shows that 
on January Ist, 1900, the total assets were 
$2,563,063. A large part of the assets consists 
of United States, State, County, City and Town 
bonds; Railroad bonds and stocks, National 
Bank stock and other high class securities, the 
market value of which largely exceeds the par 
value. The surplus, as regards policyholders, is 
$1,046,474. The company was incorporated in 
1866, and the capital stock is $500,000. J..M. 
Allen is President and J. B. Pierce is Secretary. 
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Pebbles. : 


ButTtTerLy: “ Magnificent, sir! There are 
‘scenes in your comedy that Shakespeare himself 
could not have written.” . Dapter: “You are 
too kind, really.” ‘ Not at all, sir. Take, for 
instance, that railroad smash-up in the third 
act.”’—Brooklyn Life. 

....A visitor at a Columbia (Mo.) school the 
other day asked one of the lower grade classes 
this question: ‘“ What is the axis of the earth?” 
* An imaginary line passing from one pole to the 
other, on which the earth revolves,” proudly an- 
swered a pupil. “ Yes,” said the examiner, 
well pleased, “ and could you hang a bonnet on 
it?” “Yes, sir.” ‘Indeed! And what kind 
of a bonnet?” “ An imaginary bonnet, sir.” 
The visitor asked no more questions that day.— 
Eachange. 


a true story which he has never seen in print. 


When the Chief Secretary was visiting a con- 


gested district he was laid up with a sharp chill. 
Hearing of this an Irishwoman loafing at a ca- 
bin door said to a constable: ‘“ Och, if the gin- 
tleman was to dhrive in a car the day long, and 
take a glass of the crathur at ivery house he 
met, by the powers he wouldn’t at dark have 
aay idea he was ill at all, at all.”,—London Out- 
look. 3 
..-.I understand,” remarked the polite re- 
porter to the manager of a railway noted for 
the unpunctuality of its trains, “ that there was 
an accident on your railway last night.” ‘“‘ Oh, 
do you?” was the sarcastic reply. “ Yes, sir.” 
“Do you know anything about it?” “ Only 
that it happened to the train which was due 
here at 8.15.” “That train came in to the 
minute, sir,” said the manager, : firmly. 

you sure of that?” “Of course, ‘ 
“Thanks. That must have been the accidea 
referred to,’’ and the reporter dodged out safe- 
ly.—EHachange. 

....They are telling a story in Chicago about 
an advance agent for the Thomas Orchestra who 
recently went to New Orleans to book dates for 
concerts. He was told, however, that it would 
be well for him first to talk the matter over 
with a wealthy woman who is a leader in the 
musical circles of the city. So he called at her 
residence, a great, old fashioned brick mansion 
surrounded by a high brick wall. The gate was 
locked, and a ring brought out an old negro, 
who took the caller’s card, on which was printed 
the legend, “ Representing the Thomas Orches- 
tra.” Presently a young woman came to the 
door, holding the card in her hand. She did not 
seem to understand the object of the call. The 
agent attempted to explain, but was cut short 
by the young woman, who said: “I don’t think 
we want any music to-day.”—Heachange. 

...-A Populist came in to see us the other 
day with a look of trouble on his brow. He said 
he had read in his paper that the Republican 
party realized that the coming election would be 
their last victory at the polls, and rather than 
see the Populists in power they were: going to 
destroy the world. We asked how. He said 
that his paper stated that the Pacific Ocean 
was several hundred feet lower than the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the Republicans intended to dig the 
canal, and when they got it done the water 
would run into the Pacific and get us eut of 
balance, and the world would go kersmash. We 
told him as the Populists had. found out the 
scheme we expected the Republicans would give 
it up. He said he hoped so, but he was going to 
have the County Central Committee meet, any- 
how, and talk the matter over.—Goodland 
(Kan.) News. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles, we will send “‘ How to Get Strong and 
How to Stay So,” by William Blaikie. 


AN HOUR-GLASS. 


Reading across: 1, Planetary; 2, a gunner; 
8, a color; 4, a masculine name; 5, in Febru- 
ary; 6, a feminine name; 7, a color; 8, a meas- 
ure of length; 9, to come to anend. wW.A.@. 


CONNECTED STARS. 


I. Upper Star: 1, In Christmas; 2, since; 3, 
a burst. of ill-humor; 4, endeavored; 5, a citi- 
zen of Rome; 6, a disorder of the eye; 7, domes- 
tic servants; 8, a masculine nickname; 9, in 
Christmas. 

II. Lerr-HaND STAR: 1, In Christmas; 2, an 
exclamation ; 3, a parameter; 4, compassionate ; 
5, work; 6, not owed; 7, a genus of palms; 8, 
to effect; 9, in Christmas. 

III. RIGHT-HAND Star: 1, In Christmas; 2, 
toward a higher level; 3, a feminine name; 4, 
a provincial form of speech ; 5, Christmas carols ; 
6,.an Asiatic antelope; 7, clearings; 8, the first 


-note in Guido’s musical scale; 9, in Christmas. 


F. G. 8. 
CHARADE. 


In museums you will find 
My first in many phases; 
My second always you may see 
In alphabetic mazes; 
‘To know my third (if you’re'a goose!) 
Try only once a hangman’s noose. 
Next, cook my whole in simple way 
(My whole’s a vegetable). 
The recipe’s a Shakespeare play, 
To use it you are able. 
At last my two and three you'll say, 
Should e’en a mouthful go astray. 

E. W. 


WORD-SQUARES. 


I. 1, A musical term; 2, always; 3, half; 

4, to clip. : 

I 1, A certain plant; 2, to disembark; 

3, formerly; 4, a happy place. 

_ITI. 1, A long bench; 2, to follow direc- 

tions; 3,.a musical term; 4, a fabulous story. 
JOHN 8S. SUTTON: 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 1st. 


CHARADE.—Percolate. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—Bastien-Lepage. 1, Blub- 
ber; 2, foramen ; 3, blister; 4, whither; 5, sprites; 
6, science: 7, spinner; 8, evolves; 9, deceive; 10, 
chaplet ; 11, decanal; 12, bragged; 13, ecency. 

PENTAGON.—1, Crass; 2, repeat; 3, apostil ; 4, 
= ho satinspar; 6, tinsman; 7, lepal; 8, 
pan; V, . 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—United States Senate. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC.—Initials, March; finals, 
charm, march. 1, Micah; 2, alarm, 3, runic; 4, 
China; 5, hover. 








‘‘He is Wise Who 

Talks Bat Little.”’ 
This is only a half trath. 
If wise men had held their 
tongues, we should know 
nothing about the circulation 
of the blood. If it were not 
for this advertisement you 
mightnever know that Hood’ s 
Sarsaparilla is the greatest 
medicine in the world to 
purify and enrich your blood, 
create an appetite, give you 

strength and steady nerves. 


Impure Blood—“My complexionwas 
bad. Hood's Sarsaparilla did much good 
by purifying my blood. My skin is now 
clear.”’ Annie D. McCoy, Watsontown, Pa. 


Hoods Sarsapari 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilia. 











jent 

3 VV SUED you rather buy 
-Jamp-chimneys, one a 

week the year round, or one 

that lasts till some accident 

breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what: 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
‘glass isn’t good for his business. 


Our ‘‘Index’’ describes 2/27 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it = can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE, to any one who writes for it, 


Address. - Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 








TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
" Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 


delivered FREE in Greater New York 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 








OWON 


Wort Work~- 


Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


‘SHADE ROLLER. 
A pestece satiate. No tacks re- 
ired. otice name on roller 
q h ing your shades, 


ss eos 


———— 
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TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists refund * 
= money if it fails to cure.’ KE, W. Grove’s signature is on each 
Ox. 5c. 











AN BREATH 


The Opinion of a 
Practising Dentist 


“The popular dentifrice 








dont contains ingredients that 
will prove of the greatest util- 
ity to the health of the mouth 
and teeth,” 
G. F. J. CoLBurn, D.D.S.,~ 
Author of * Popular Dentistry.” 


NEW SIZE, 25c. 


This is the Liquid Sozodont. 
Liquid and Powder together 
in the box shown here, 75c. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
NewYork Proprietyrs. Lundoun 














known as Van Buskirk’s Sozo- - 











Cod Liver Oil 


-is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil © 


is the best-oil that fifty years of continued 
scientific research has produced, By the 
process now employed the oil is kept from 
contact with the atmosphere from the be- 
ginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus pre- 
venting contamination of any kind and ex- 
cluding all impurities, 

Give this new oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, 
and see that the bottle —a flat, oval one — bears. our 


name as agents, Notice the date in perforated letters __ 


at bottom of the label. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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—Pearline. 


Doesn't Float or Sink) 
And why should you want it to? 
It does better—permeates and fills the water 
with the best known and most economical 

cleanser; no wrestling with slippy soap, or 

‘back- breaking wash board; no waiting till 
the water gets soapy. 

Pearline is handier and more conven- 
ient to use than any soap. 

Washing with Pearline is mee, quick- 

__ est — most economical. 
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No 70 %—Extension Top Surrey, with double fend- 
ers. Complete with side curtains, aprons, Jamps and 
pole or shafts, Price, $80. As good as svlis for $40 more. 








Your Wiis Faaile 


with one of these surreyg. They are manne, arene 
ri and durabl Belting’ can 
Mob took thereeahiy beta beferc you het he uired to buy it. 


WE HAVE “+ AGENTS 


{ 

4 

{ nation and guarantee ga! 
selection in the country as we make 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness, Catalogue free. pono Pe 
4 


ELKHART. CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., W. B. Pratt, Secy., Okhart, Indiava 


> 


Would Be Satiefiod hl 
ety 





No. 180—Double Bugry Har. 
mplete “3 ‘<n and hitch @ 
strape, 822. Angra onan Set Gen, , 











USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 


Few vacancies in pi rivate, select parties personally conducted 
by Prof. CAMILLE THURWANGER, 81 Pierce Bldg. Taos Boston. 


a i | 
Onteora-in-the-Gatskills. 
wUND 00 ard to 


For furnished cottages, with or without kitchens, and rooms at 
St. 
IE 30, to Norway, Sweden, 


Bear and Fox Inn, apply at 115 E. 23d St 
ny <-e ~ and Southward to . P ARIS 


12th Tour. First Class. Circulars Ready. 

WM. T. SHEPHERD, = 378 Boylston S!reet, Boston. 
8.8. ALLER specially ch 

ARIS 1900 tered to ail June to Cher. 

bourg, Southampton and Bremen; also St'rs City or 

RomE and NEBRASKA specially chartered, June 90 

to Glasgow, for Paris Exposition, Ober u Passion Play 
and Tour of K' Kurope, booking now. | paee nie other SAE 

y= Summer Fxcurstons to 


toE 
Apr. %, June 27 Pound the Werid Po a Bert act 
F.C. CLARK, 111 BROADWA N 

















MAY 12, to Naples, Rome and 





Now's 
ORK, 





HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


-page book (illustrated) describing Cathedral Route, Pil- 
aN oad Dickens and Tennyson Districts, will be mailed for 
pa stamp. Circulars describing Harwich Hook cf Holland 
Royal Mail Route, only — screw steamship line from 
England to Continental Europe 
GREAT EAST ERN RY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York. 





PAR 1s IN 1900 Make ome of yoursteamer and hotel ac- 


comm 
A WORD TO THE WISE Endeavor Unions and other 


ara 
state organizations have already booked with us. Personally 
sonducted parties, pry tnomeias ning d. 


Tw CMRAW RD TOURS. 
Home Office, 610 Tremont Widg, Bos 9" Mass 220 Broadway . 
Paul Bidg.. New York. want estnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















Marquette ‘Blég » Chicago. 

a S Xt Exceptional Opportunity 
. yy for a limited number of cul' ured 
people to avail themselves of an 
Ideal Summer Tour, .under 
Experienced Management and 
at Moderate Cost, leaving New Yore 
on April 28, 900, on S. S. *‘ Aller,*? 
of North German Lloyd Line, er returning 
via Southampton, Octeber 14, 1900. To 
insure high character of party references will be_ 

required from all persons unknown to manager. 





‘Paris Exposition ! 
Oberammergau | 


References, by permission: Rey. Geo. R. Van De 
Water, D.D., Rector St. Andrew’s Church and Ak 
+! 





Chaplain of Columbia University, 2067 Fifth 
Avenue, New York ; Prof. Robt. W. Rogers, 

Ph. D., D.D., Drew Theological Seminary ~ 
Madison, N. J. For Itinerary containing - 
full particulars, address Mr. Charles 
F. Peck, 478 West 159th Street, New 
York. — 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 














Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and most 


OUR NEW 
POSSESSIONS. orale taba gute or he ame Sane Por 


Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the better, it - 
is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines and carries them out 
‘ of the system. 

A map, valuable for its accuracy and beauty, Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drinking or after 


il) be found in ‘No, 21 of et tiercecl atiestonlin’ cleats ant tngeavas. the: comipijalein. tl 
wi ound in 5 : effectually clears and improves the com ° 
: ©. ah.of Ue Wem Vink Gen — the teeth and further acts as a natural and eminently 
, . s,s ca’ ic. 
tral’s ‘* Four-Track Series ’’ In addition to our It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the stomach and 
™ : r bowels; it disinfects the mouth and throat from the poison of 


new possessions it correctly delineates the catarrh. 

$ All awagiee sell charcoal in one form or another, but proba- 
United States, Alaska, the Klondike Region bly the best c! oal and the most for the money is in Stuart’g Ab- 

. sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest powd Wil- 
low charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics in tablet form or rather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the ch being 
mixed with honey. : 

Li pe use of ete pasar  ppteerag tell ve . much ne 

A copy will be ree, | roved condition of the gen th, better complexion, swee' 
stampa, by George 4 ‘Nan ia reat eet gp gga Preath and purer blood, and the beauty of it is that no. possible 
13 tion, New York. : harm can result from their continued use, but on the contrary great . 
benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the benefits of oneness 
says: “I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all — - 
fering from in stomach and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and p the breath, mouth and throat; I also believe the 
liver is tly benefited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty: five cents a box at drug stores, and although in some sens€ 
a patent preparation, yet I believe I get more and better 
pb ge s Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets. 


% Soefocgoegesresostostossoatonsonsoaseaiwaswaseeseesreceece eer e rr e 


veanaaaaa INSET OUTE — 


SU 
Via “Sunset Limited’ catifornia In Four Days. 


The ‘Sunset Limited ’’ runs from New Orleans to San Francisco. It passes 
through a mild and equable climate, thus avoiding the discomforts of storm and cold. 

The train is composed of a compartment car, containing seven private compart- 
ments, single or em sutte, with library, ladies’ parlor and ladies’ maid ; composite 
car, with lounging and smoking:room, library, barber-shop, bath-room, and buffet ; 
double drawing-room sleeping cars, and dining car, on which meals are served @ /a 
carte with attentive servants at command, 








the Asiatic Coast and Australia, 


Centra 
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‘ Special Compartment and Drawing-Room Car 
FROM NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS, - 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
Makes Immediate Connections with Sunset Limited, 
Pullman Tourist Sieeping-Car Tri- Weekly to the Pacific Coast without change. 


Fer farther intormation, tree illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tabies, low- 
est rates, sleeping-car reservations, baggage checked, etc., apply to any agent of the 


| SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 


349 BROADWAY or 1 BATTERY PL. (Washington Bidg.), 


NEW YORK. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Asst. Gen’l Traffic Manager. L. H NUTIING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


POOR ercincinrecretostonirstoniratretrtoetostontosionaietontoeinetocosodinecodiotirein peat, ‘ 





























Did it ever occur to you that the 
~ reason for the vast passenger busi- §& 
> ness done by the Lake Shore is due ¢€ 
- @ to the excellent accommodations § 
> which it furnishes? 
— Unexcelled for travel between 
» Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, € 
_%& New York, Boston and all points 3 
> east and west. : 
5  Insiston the agent furnishing you ¢ 
@ a ticket reading over Lake Shore. § 
: You will be pleased with your ¢€ 
» journey. : 
> Ask for copy of “Book of Trains.” 
A. J, SMITH, G.P.& T.A.,Cleveland,O. € 









































CALIFORNIA 


NEW ARRANGEMENT 
Broad Vestibuled First-class Sleepers 
«Daily between... 
CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


All the best scenery of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada by 
daylight in both directions... 


These cars are carried on the limited 
trains of the 


GREAT | 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


Denver & Rio Grande (scenic route) 
Rio Grande Western and 
Southern Pacific 


‘Ld Chicago Westbound...... 10.00 p. m. 
Lb San Francisco Eastbound. .8.30 a. m. 
DINING CAR SERVICE THROUGH. 
BUFFET LIBRARY CARS. 


Direct connection to and from Southern California. 


- John Sebastian, G. P. A., Chicago. 











































































































EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


a strictly first-class train, consisting of 


runs through between Chicago and 


FORMA 


3 DAYS 
without change via the 
CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
@ NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


affording the quickest transit to SAN FRANCISCO, 
the gateway to 


Hawaii, Philippine Islands, China and Japan. 


For information and descriptive pamphlets 
apply to Principal Agencies: 









Vine 
193 Clark St, - - Chicago | 127 The Arcade, - 

Sot Man Se futile | 2 King Bt Bast forento, Oat 
All agents sell tickets via the 
Chicago & North-Western 

: RAILWAY. : 





THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Within five minutes walk of the Executive Mansion, 





723 SIXTH AVENUE. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
FINANCIAL 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


BaNKERS, 
No. 57 Broadway, New York City. Ko aa 


Investment Department. 


Send for List of Current Bonds. ,,0°7 special and attrac 


ve offering of 6% Guar 
anteed Preferred Stock sent on application. 
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J&W. Seligman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
21 Broad Street, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, 
Dayable in any Dart of the World. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California. 


BUY AND SEUL : 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Transact a general banking _ busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents for cor- 
porations, and negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other com- 
panies. Execute commission orders 
and deal in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany 


EDWARD E. POOR, President, RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice- 
President, STUY VESANT FISH, Vice-President, ALBERT H. 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
$2,000,000 
++-3,246,800 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 
ward E. Poor, W, Reckhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
Geld, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 

issues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 


all parts of the world. 
SEATTLE 


INVESTIN cRorerty 


BY MY PLAN AND MAKE MONEY. 














a 
estigate fu 

‘Cc. L. ana. A; 41 Haller Blidg., Semis, Wash. 
in princi) 


{ Hae on 
culars. Send for 


vamptloaning. About furry free 
H. H. HAGAN, Gururis, OxLAHOMA. 


WHESTERIN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS, E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mags, 











VERMILYE & CO, 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds 


and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits poostved 4 and interest allowed on balances subject to 


draft 
at the New York, Boston, fen = Be and 


All securities li 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on co! 


~~ Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
NASSAU bet PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
subject 


Redmond, Dividends and 
Kerr & Co. and 3 


3 as 
Agent for 
negotiate and 
BANKERS, issue loans of rail- 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. 
Members 
N, Y¥. Stock Exchange. EAL IN 


High-Grade Investment Soaunation: 
Lists of current offerin sent on sR 
a sca 





PHILADELPHIA C 
GRAHAM, KERR & 


Not a Dollar Lost 


_ investors taking loans through us di 
years in which we ier 

MOMT@AGK 1, 

Wheat belt of North, Dakota and pate Hive 

personally examine every tract of land offered as 
security. Write for references and particulars, 


E J. LANDER & CO., SND, FORKS. x. 0. 


(Established 1883.) 








The Trust Co. 
of New York, 


60 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL, $ | ,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 


Takes full charge of real and personal estates, 
Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, Guard- 
ian, Committee, Assignee, Receiver. Fiscal and 
Transfer Agent, etc. Interest allowed on deposits. 


WILLIS S. PAINE, President. 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, ist Vice-Prest. 
OSCAR F. RICHARDSON, 2d Vice-Prest, 
EDMUND C. LOCKWOOD, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
George W. Quintard, Warner Van Norden, 
William A. Brewer, Jr., Willis S. Paine, 
Jonathan B. Currey, Charles M. Swain, 
James Taicott, “mith M. Weed, 
Charles E. Sprague, Henry F. Shoemaker, 
Clarence Whitman, John E. Searles, 
Thomas P. Fowler, Edward V. Loew, 
W. Rockhill Potts, enry U. Brewster, 
Gen. James Jourdan, rust Thalmann, 
Richard L. Edwards, Felix Campbell, 
Daniel A, Heald, Isaac E, Gates, 

Colgate Hoyt, 
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'{ We have sold our Real Estate }} 
5 Mortgages for 21 years [ 


2 without loss to any in- 4 

4 ’ 

§ vestor. $ 

§ 4 
We now offer carefully selected ‘ 


first mortgages from the 
tich black-waxy belt of 
Texas and Oklahoma. 
Principal and 6% interest guar- 
- anteed, 


Send for pamphlet. 


er 
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‘THE BUNNELL & ENO INV.CO. 
Bullitt Building, Phila., Pa. 


Address the Company, or 

é S. B. MORSE, 1st Vice-Pres., 

140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
(4 ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
$ C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
3} M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 
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To Shareholders of the 


Third Avenue Railroad Company. 


The undersigned have been requested by holders of a large 
amount of the above stock to act as an Advisory Commit- 
tee for the protection of the interests of shareholders. Al- 
though concurring in the view that the best solurion of the 
existing difficulties lies in harmonious and united action be- 
tween the creditors and shareholders on an equitable basis, 
they, nevertheless, think that the interests of the sharehold- 
ers may demand the existence ofa separate Committée hav- 
ing for.its sole object the care and protection of the stock- 
holding interests. The Committee does not at present 
deem it necessary to call for deposits of stock, but stock- 
holders are requested to communicate at once with its Sec- 
retary, giving their addresses and the amount of their bold- 
~— WILLIAM L, BULL, 

of Edward Sweet & Co., 
JAMES N. JARVIE, 
of Arbuckle Bros., 
EMANUEL LEHMAN, 
of Lehman Bros., 
FREDERICK UHL™MANN, 
Stockholders’ Advisory Committee. 
w.S. pes cad ery: 


DAVID cn sade 

of Opdyke. Willcox & Bristow. 
HOLLS, WAGNER & BURGAARD, 
Counsel, 





The MIDDLESEX 


BANKING (COMPANY 


1857 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Assets about - = 8,000,000 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC.,ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 

Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 


or the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above coon aw = 
Securities. “i 


‘ N. W. HARRIS & Co., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.‘, N Y. 


SAFE INVESTMENT Scott .cMAck tthe? may iecter 


DIVIDENDS 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 


Notice is hereby of the @ that a dividend has been declared from 
the net ea: he current fiscal year of ieee na of TWO 





rg00 











yab 30 Bi 
the 2uth ay | of otvAril next to stockholders of record on the 28d day 


The transfer ay will close for dividend on the day of 
M arch inst., at 3P. M., and reopen on the 13th day of Aprfl next. 


FRANK 8. BOND, Vice President 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
No. sain 5” 
w YORK, March 18th, 1900. 
SIXTY-FOURTH UARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
uarterly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the capital stock 
of Ade Company has been declared payable at this office on and 
after i Aes April 2nd, 1900. The transfer will be closed 
on Friday, March 16th, at 8 o'clock, F. M., and will be re-opened on 
Monday, March 2¢th, at 10 ome A.M, 
. . W. MoWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY. 
NEW YORK, March 6, 1900. 
DIVIDEND NO. 48.—The Board of Directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and Srce-aueret» per eee Me 
n 


14, 
transfer books will be closed March 20, ie and reopened April 8, 
eer LATT, Treasurer. 














MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
NEW YORK, March 6, 1900. . 
ATA MEETING OF TBE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, held this 
day. a regular quarterly dividend of TWO AND A HALF PER 
NT. and an extra dividend of TWO AND A HALF PER CENT, 
were declared, payable on and ‘ttert March 3ist, 1900, to the stock- 
holders of record on Saturday, March 17th, 1900, at one o'clock 


P.M. 
The transfer books will close on Saturday, March 17th, 4 * 
one o'clock P. M., and reopen on Monday, April 2d, 1900, at te: 


o’clock A. M 
FRED’EK. J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 

The Directors have this day declared a quarterly dividend (No. 
4) of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, out of the earnings, payable on the 
15th day of March, 1900, to stockholders of record on March 8, 190). 
The Transfer Books will be closed March 8, at 3 o’clock P. M., and 
will reopen March 15, at 10 A. M. 

Cheques will be mailed to registered holders on the 14th day of 


March, 1900. 
BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
Transfer Agents, 





New York, Febmnary 28, 1900, 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO., 


, 90 Broad Street, New York. 
Sth Reguiar Quarterly Preferred Dividend. 
mpi Wee Bg gy th 1900. 
e this decla 
terly dividend of ONE AND 0 ONE HAUT FER PER CENT Cign) from 
net earnings, on a bere ede ge? gather payable April 2d 
Gn wit erre¢ olders record r h 15th, 1900. 


led, 

Transfer books of the Preferred 8 1 
the 15th day of March, 1900, and postg ape rit 2 1000 seh spe Gis 
HY DE, Secretary. 








, INSURANCE 





1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, . 
ASSETS. Jan. Ist, 1909................ $23,819,937.17 
LLABILITIES. ..........s0seseenseeeeneenes 21,835,114.54 
SURPLUS. .........sseccsssevessesereoees + 1,984,822.63 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





THE 
BERKSHIRE LIFE|z 


Insurance Company, 
Pittsfield, - . Massachusetts. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
The ery surrender values id-up insurance 


ia or 
GRE ta Ww, the he MASH ACHUBETT iets § J Sadat | pig SK 3 


BERKSHIRE are feoued the solid financial ‘condi tion of the com- 
pany, its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
Demenen oe Mnost desitan le Fa tage oy ge —° licyh ve 
the agent. For circulars and rates address: sponte eta 


New York and New Jersey Agen 253 Broadway, cor. 
rurrey Street “New York. " 








Certain things 1 ote) sibilities, a acci- 
Shery Death is a certain He's a 


+ PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-6 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth.. ° 
, Annual Statement. 
— capital nS bab tne hed bb ousuoabenh bhaee<enna dilaubhocedesere $500,000.00 
1,787 ,506.62 
888,934 56 





e for re-insurance and all other claims........... 
Surplus Over al] Liabilities. ..........0.... cee cecssceesees 


Total A s-ets, Jan. 18t, 1900 .. $2,696,447. 18 


wears 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


— 1st, 1900. 


ASSETS.......... Suse Odes ecnesvipecewesecenncie’ $16,109,174.77 
14,518,776.00 


SURPLTS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every eater. and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








Post Office Square, : . Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - -$29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES - -. - + 26,838,656.66 

$2,705,771.97 
All forms of Life and hycete rat — issued 


Casa distributions paid ASS 
Every policy has endo: hereon pane oan surrender and ye 
insurance — to which the insured is entitled by the 


and _yeines for any age sent on application 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


ompany’s 
re F. Stevens, Prest. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Fermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; semporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants, 





346 Broadway, - 





Industrial Life Insurance. 
’ The Metropolitan Life Insurance Go. of New 
York transacts both an industrial and life in- 
surance business and is one of the largest com- 
panies in the field. It is ably managed, is 
prompt in the payment of losses, its rates are 
low and it is a popular company with insurers. 
It will send its literature to any address. 
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Ready Made Thought. 


If building or about to build you will J 
meet with problems. ‘How to Build 
a Home,”’ by F. C. Moors, will help 
you. It is the writer’s practical ex- 
perience in building his home and its 
150 pages suggest how to make your 
new home healthy, comfortable, dur- 
able, economical and safe. Any Con- 
TINENTAL agent will give you a copy 
on request, or send us a 4 cent stamp 
and we will mail it. 





Those desiring suggestions about building 
houses in a plainer way or for farm barns, etc., 
will find them in our “Plans and Specifications 
for Economical Dwelling Houses, Farm Build- 
ings, etc.” Get a copy from any agent or send 
us a 6 cent stamp. 


BUILD WELL AND INSURE WELL. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 


‘‘Insure in an American Company.”’ 








J M. ALLEN, President, 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - - - 


Vice-President" 


F. B. ALLEN, - - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - - - - Secretary 
L. B BRAINERD, - - - - - - Treasurer 


L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - - Asst. Secretary 





1900 FIRE INSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONN ECTICUT, 
STATEMENT een. Ist, 1900. 
Capital Stock, all cash...... -- -- $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve............. 1,784. 168 02 
Unsettled Losses and other claims... 294,160 56 
bach sueniscashyscouppuadectonesteodeMnn 1,472,954 97 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1900.... -. .£4,5351,283 55 






JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R, STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 1900. 


‘ine Trustees. in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 8ist of December, 1899 : 


Premiums on neeaeine Mihe eames 1st January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899  _......... 
Premiums om Policies not ‘marked off ist 
January, 1! 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899 


— id during the same 
od (less salvages, etc.) $2,276,689.96 
Hitstibs of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296 77 : 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


$3,166,420.39 


967,555.24 
$4,133,975-63 


eee ecrrcccesecerssesseseees 





$3,305,179-38 


City, Bank and other Stocks $5 483,944.00 
Loans "Geoured b by Stocks and special de- 
its in Banks and Trust pany : . 2,395,500.00 
Estate and Claims due the Com;any, 
estimated at... oi... | tweens 1,12§,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable ...... 1,005,756-77 
Cash in the hands of ccc Bankers to 


losses under pol - = 
Forel countries .. — i ; 
Cash in Bank ..... .... al BEERS 


Amount.. 


799-55 


266 139.29 


sevecceccesnscces 910,424,130-61 


Six per interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be be “ald to the holders thereof, or their rep- 
gaa on andafter Tuesday, the sixth of February 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders oes’ or their lega! rep- 
resent atives, on and after Tu the yaa of February 
next, from pig ong date all invoreae ihereon wi'l cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


celled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
Ber. 150 of the Company for — ending 8ist’ Decem- 























1899, for which certificates I be issued on and after 
yy, the of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES : 
GUSTAV AMSINCK. ANSON W. 
VERNON H. WN LIFFORD A. HAND, 
WALDRON P, BROWN, JOHN D.HEWLETT, 
M.B. BOULTON 8 D. LEVERICH, 
RANCIS M. BACON, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE COPPELL, ‘W. H. H. MOORE, 
EPH H. , H. MARS ’ 
JAMES G. DE FOREST. GEORGE H. MACY, 
LLIAM E. DODGE, LEVI P. MORTON 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
VERETT FRAZA GEORGE W. QUINT ; 
EWALD FLEIT MAN JOHN 'R, 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, A. RAVEN, 
HORACE GRaY, GusTAY H. SCHWAB, 


WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office as 

: i Second-Class Mail Matter, 


able in ad ; ; 
months, $1.00; taree montas, $0 ceats> Single Coples, 18 coats. 








Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1,56 a year extra. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
“SOCIETY 








. OF THE UNITED STATES. 
= Outstanding Assurance | 

Dec. 31, 1899 . «. «SC. «$1,054,416,422.00 
= Assurance applied for in’99 237,356,610.00 
i Examined and Declined . 34,054,'778.00 
= New Assurance Issued . 203,301,832.00 
2 Indamie oe 53,878,200.86 
= Assets Dec. 31, 1899. . . 280,191,286.80 
= | 3} Assurance Fund ~ | 
. ($216,384,975.00) and all other 
“ liabilities ($2,688,834.03) . _ 219,073,809.03 
“ Surplus. ade el 61,117,477-77 
z Paid Policyholders in 1899 24,107,541.44 
oT JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. 
i a JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 














Janice [leredith 


David Harum, 
Richard Carvel, 
Via Crucis, 


positively the lowest. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 


WHEN YOU WRITE MENTION THE *‘INDBPENDENT.’’ 


. O'Neill & Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 


ye rey we Bere nein 





~O’Neill’s a ake 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 2ist St, NEW YORK. 


A SPECIAL BOOK OFFER 


WORTHY OF YOUR CONSIDERATION. 


In order to introduce our new Book Department more fully to our patrons, especially those 
who live out of the city, we will offer for the next sixty days 


THE SEVEN LEADING BOOKS OF THE YEAR: 


To Have and to Hold, 
Red Pottage, 


By JOHNSTON 
° ; By CHOLMONDELEY. C. 
ith, By Forp. , ; 
When Knighthood was in Flower, By CaskopEN. 


By WESTCOIT. 
«By CHURCHILL. Each. 


By CRAWFORD. Postage 15c. Extra. 


Our Book Department is one of the most complete in Greater New York and our prices are 
A special discount given to the clergy, Sunday-schools and libraries. 


- 











THE CLU PERE: IO IN | 


































.3- it like other exercisers, in an indifferent, half-hearted way. It 
va brings out all your muscle and mind, Gives robust health, 





Tremendous Muscular Force, 


Endurance, Energy and Alertness 


QUICKLY ACQUIRED 
BY THE USE OF THE 


KAL-LI-THEN-OS 
® FORCE CLUB 


‘SHE CLUB WITH LIFE IN IT.” 


Nothing ever used or conceived like it! Concealed weights 
and springs, plunging and bounding as it is swung, make the 
exercise “‘ like wrestling with a live t poe You CAN'T use 































ficent development, grace and celerity of movement 
The club is ‘‘a beantiful piece of work,’’ aluminum, nickel and 
plished steel. Illustrated circalar with introductory prices 
mailed on application. 


The Kallithenos Co., 73 Eagle St., Dept. W, Buffalo, N.Y 
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